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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A NEW KIND OF PASTOR 


OOD theological schools are putting forth re- 
newed efforts to make men pastors and to 
strengthen pastors already at work. To be a 

pastor means to be a good friend. To be a good 
friend means to be an intelligent friend as well as a 
loyal and kind one. 

The work of these advanced theological schools is 
directed toward showing the possibilities in the pas- 
toral office and making known the new allies of the 
pastor. 

Informed folks no longer talk about pastoral 
work as synonymous with “pulling doorbells.” 
That is precisely what it is not. There is nothing 
perfunctory in true pastoral work. Going about 
pulling doorbells just to get calls made is not very 
exalted service. True pastoral work is different. 
It may have a definite object—comforting folks in 
sorrow, advising about a job, stimulating the ambi- 
tion of a boy, showing some one how to get through 
college. And it may have no object whatever other 
than getting acquainted and being friendly. The 
definite things to do in the pastoral office generally 
come as by-products of calls that are not undertaken 
with any object. But both kinds of pastoral work 
call for intelligence and create it in the man who tries 
honestly to be a good pastor. 

There are people in every parish who ought to 
have special care and treatment. We are living in 
an age of nervous strain, and nervous exhaustion 
shows itself in many ways. 

The new training of pastors helps them recog- 
nize needs in people even when they are cleverly 
concealed. It tells them about the curative agencies, 
both institutions and people. 

Many a pastor, we have frequently said, has 
broken his heart over a case which ought to be in the 
hands of a psychiatrist. 

When a young man or woman is competent, he 
or she can do as much good as a pastor as in any other 
way. Perhaps the enduring satisfactions of service 
come most of all from pastoral work. 

So let us not be “superior”? toward the pastoral 
type of mind. 

Some mighty good brains are busy with pastoral 
work. 


“AN ARCHITECT MUSES” 


HE man who makes other men understand the 
work of the architect and take advantage of 
it, renders a public service. He gives a push 

upward to city planning. He aids the movement for 
civic beauty. He shows the rank and file that we can 
have big houses which are not monsters and little 
houses which are not bandboxes. 

Such a service has been rendered by Wm. Roger 
Greeley, the well known Unitarian layman, in his 
book* “‘An Architect Muses.” 

In the book there are nine lectures on Architec- 
ture, “As a Necessity,” “As a Profession,” “As a 
Commodity,” “‘As a Business,” ‘As a Pastime,” “As 
the Vestal of the Crafts,” ‘As an Inspiration,” “As a 
Personality,” ‘““As a Prophecy.” 

An intelligent, cultured man is speaking in this 
book of things he knows about for the benefit of those 
of us whose ideas of architecture are hazy. The ques- 
tion he sets himself is, “Just what does the architect 
mean to men of our generation?’ and he answers the 
question simply, directly, effectively. “To the ar- 
chitect,”’ says Mr. Greeley, “it is immoral to create 
an ugly thing, whether that thing is a lie, a plague, or 
a hideous house, and all persons concerned in such 
an enterprise are guilty.” 

He quotes the great words of Ecclesiasticus, 
about the “‘artificer and work master,” “the smith at 
the anvil,” “the potter at his work.” 

“For these maintain the fabric of the world, 

And in the handicraft of their craft is their prayer.” 


He pictures in contrast the mechanic of to-day, 
“whose diligence is lest he overdo,” and prophesies 
the return of a day when the potter, and the weaver, 
and the ironmonger, and the wood carver, and the 
bricklayer ‘will be ranked with the essayist and the 
poet and the painter.” 

The number of things that the modern architect 
has to know, the kinds of things that he has to do, and 
the economic and artistic significance of the profession, 
are clearly set forth in this little book. 

A by-product bound to creep into the mind of 
every reader is the conviction that it is a matter of 


*An Architect Muses. 
Beacon Press, Inc., Boston. 


By Wm. Roger Greeley. The 
Price $1.60. 
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vital importance to get the best kind of architect, and 
that it is a duty to build artistically even if we have 
to do it cheaply. 


* * 


PROHIBITION 


OME of our friends are sorry because we are not 
saying more about prohibition, and some talk 
about ‘‘smoking us out.” 

We have nothing to conceal. Months ago we 
said editorially that we thought we needed to do 
better work against intemperance. 

At that time we expressed our own theory that 
it was bad business to put things like prohibition into 
the Constitution. This political theory, however, 
would not deter us from using any regulation that was 
in the Constitution to curb the liquor evil. We insist 
now, as we steadily have insisted, that we must obey 
the laws as they stand and do our best to make all 
men obey them until modified or repealed. 

We are not of the school of church folks who hold 
that constitutional prohibition is sacrosanct, and can 
not be debated. 

We are not of those who are not willing to look 
for other and better ways of controlling a great evil. 
- We do not believe that it is wicked for the government 
to license or sell through its own agents, if that be 
found to be a better way. 

We are for the making of a more temperate, 
self-controlled, law-abiding lot of folks. If that can 
be done best along the Jines we have been following, 
we would scrap political theories and work that way. 

If it can be done by abandoning everything we 
have done in control thus far, we would abandon it. 

Mr. Hoover stated our position exactly in a tele- 
gram. to Dan Polling which deals with prohibition and 
several other things. We quote it here because it 
does deal with “several other things,” and because we 
believe that only as we recognize “several other 
things” shall we ever make headway in temperance. 
The telegram says: 

We are on common ground in a desire to rid this 
civilization of the evils of the liquor traffic. Wemay not 

all agree on method, as I have come to the belief that 

we must, through constructive and not destructive 

changes, revive the energies of the states to deal with 

the new evils, with federal constitutional guarantees 

against the return of the old evils. We must drive 

steadily toward disarmament and world peace. We 
must fight for economic recovery, not only for its ma- 

terial values, but we must secure from this period a 

revaluation of the purposes of life and shift our drift 

from materialism to a higher note of individual and 
national ideals. We must awaken a sense of national 
consciousness of the purpose of life itself. We must 
contend every moment for the wider development of 
free men and women through the one road to that end, 
that is, loyalty to a century and a half of our own Ameri- 
can inspirations. 


We are not advocating the election of Hoover. 
In fact, in political theory, as we have said, we are 
nearer Roosevelt. But we are insisting that Hoover 
is right in calling for new forces to line up against the 
liquor evil. 

It is a machine age, and uncontrolled liquor 
and automobiles do not go well together. 


It is a high strung age, and nerves and cocktails 
do not mix advantageously. 

It is an age of opportunity, and we want the clear 
brains and determined wills of our young folks di- 
rected to doing the glorious tasks of the world. 

Hip flasks, cocktail parties, home brew, risque 
movies, late hours, are not giving us the Rembrandts, 
the Beethovens, the Shakespeares and Miltons, we 
ought to be producing. 

“They are not giving us the happy homes that we 
ought to be building. 

Let us drive for.a better breed of men, and con- 
sider prohibition or no prohibition, national control 
or state control, as ways and means to be tested and 
tried, strengthened or chucked out of the window, as 
seems best. 

Some of our best friends believe honestly that 
there can be no effective control unless it is federal 
control. We believe there can be no effective control 
unless the public sentiment of the states is back of 
the measures in force. 

It seems to us that the experience of the past 
ten years proves this. 

Our political program is home rule for the states 
and strict federal control of interstate traffic. 

Our church program is to strangle the liquor 
business by raising up more people who will not drink. 

Our warning for ourselves and for our friends is 
to remember that in most complicated social ques- 
tions there is more than one cause of evil and therefore 
more than one cure. 

In social therapeutics as in personal, we have a 
right to be suspicious of the cure-all. 

To stop with suspicion, however, is to let the pa- 
tient die. As Universalists we ought to believe in the 
possibility of cure and keep everlastingly at the work. 

* * 


IN HARLAN AND BELL COUNTIES 


REPORT of the American Civil Liberties Union 
just issued calls renewed attention to the 
abrogation of fundamental civil rights in vari- 

ous parts of the country. 

Some of the most dramatic stories that have 
come to our attention in recent years deal with the 
experiences of social reformers, literary people and 
others when they attempted to go into Harlan and 
Bell Counties, Kentucky, to hold public meetings in 
behalf of the rights of free speech and free assembly. 

One of the best of these stories is by Charles C. 
Webber, a student at Union Theologicai Seminary, 
N. Y., and it is published in Information Service, an 
interesting weekly of the Department of Research 
in Education of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 

It is hard to realize that there is any place in the 
United States of America under fascist government, 
but such is the case. Because these social reformers 
repeatedly received appeals from Harlan and Bell 
Counties for help, because they were told that the 
rights of free speech, free press, free assemblage, were 
continually violated, they attempted to do something 
about it. The first clash came when they made ap- 
plication to the federal district court at London, Ky., 
for an injunction restraining the officials of Bell and 
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Harlan Counties and others from using violence to de- 
prive them of their right to hold a public meeting. 
Their application was opposed by mayors ot various 
towns, editors of prominent papers, the district at- 
torney of the county, pastors of churches, a chief of 
police, and a coal operator. 

Arthur Garfield Hays made the argument for the 
party, and took the position that unless the most de- 
spised group in a community was protected in its 
rights of free speech and assembly American institu- 
tions were in danger. ; 

In reply, the district attorney argued that Roger 
Baldwin of the American Civil Liberties Union was a 
communist because another member of a board on 
which he sat was a communist, and then, because 
Roger Baldwin was a communist, all the members of 
the party attempting to defend civil rights in these 
counties were communists. He introduced the fa- 
mous “‘spiderweb chart’? which lined up President 
Hadley of Yale, Jane Addams of Chicago, Thomas W. 
Lamont, a conservative Wall Street financier, and 
Bishop F. J. McConnell with the communist move- 
ment. The Federal Council of Churches was put in 
the same category. Then this district attorney had 
brought into court Russian anti-religious posters 
attacking Jesus, and argued that all these people in 
the party and others whom he had mentioned en- 
dorsed the distribution of such posters. He said that 
if the party went into Bell County he could not avert 
violence, and added that as long as they held the 
principles of the American Civil Liberties Union he 
did not know that they were entitled to any protec- 
tion. Even the head of the Associated Charities and 
a prominent Baptist preacher testified that it would 
not be safe for them to hold a meeting in Pineville, 
and advised them strongly to keep out. 

That night this young theological student was 
roughly handled in the lobby of the hotel where he 
was staying. About midnight, the story tells us, 
an attempt was made to “frame’’ him and his room- 
mate, a well known author, by introducing women of 
immoral character from an adjoining room. Some of 
the Harlan County men were on the watch outside, 
but the young student was too quick for them. He 
forced a bureau against the opening door and got the 
door open into the hall at the same instant. 

Other incidents showing the risk that the party 
ran and the brazen attitude of the officials appear in 
the story. It closes with this comment: 


Free speech and free assemblage are not possible in 
Bell and Harlan Counties for either the representatives 
of the American Civil Liberties Union or any other group 
which the authorities feel are dangerous to the peace of 
the community. In seeking for an explanation of this 
attitude one is compelled to attribute it to a fear of the 
economic power of the miners. The operators of the 
coal mines are vigorously opposed to any form of labor 
union and in order to prevent the workers from being 
organized they are willing to abrogate fundamental 
civil liberties. This they justify in the name of peace, 
law and order. By their conduct, however, they are 
bringing about a condition which eventually will result 
in further violence and bloodshed. It is imperative 
if we are to secure economic justice in the United States 
through constitutional means that civil liberties be re- 
stored in Harlan and Bell Counties, 


What strikes us most in this story is the short- 
sightedness of the officials and of the leading men of 
these counties. No matter how powerful they may 
feel themselves to be, it is utterly impossible to hold 
in a condition of semi-slavery a great body of human 
beings like the coal miners of that area. 

In a poem by Edwin Arlington Robinson, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture asks a question which now we ask 
concerning these counties where our free institutions 
are crucified: 

‘Say who shall answer for a world where men 
Are mostly blind, and they who are the blindest 
Climb to cold heights that others can not reach, 
And there with all there is for them to see 


See nothing but themselves?” 
* Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In Opinion, “a Journal of Jewish Life and Let- 
ters,” a prominent Christian says that Christianity 
has never had the courage to face the Christian- 
Jewish issue. Opinion demands that we rewrite the 
story of the crucifixion and make it square with the 
facts, and that’ we practise the justice and mercy of 
Jesus to-day in our relations with Jews. 


The moment that we adopt the philosophy that 
any man in the ministry, theological professor, de- 
nominational leader, or anybody else, should stop 
preaching to make jobs for those out of work, that 
moment we deny the validity of call, ordination, mis- 
sionary impulse and all else that gives the ministry 
its beauty and fragrance. 


When a prominent British Unitarian assailed 
the ‘‘Wayside Pulpit” utterances as “anonymous 
platitudes” and ‘“‘wordy vapidities,” the editor gave 
the names of the authors: Emerson, Lowell, Browning, 
Shakespeare, Sophocles, Euripedes, Lord Kelvin, 
George Eliot, St. Paul, and others. 


We agree completely with F. H. Bradley and 
with Professor Otto, who quotes him: “It is better 
to bury a delusion and forget it than to insult its 
memory by retaining the name when the thing has 
perished.” But what has this to do with faith in 
Almighty God? 


Two kinds of people want a dictator in the United 
States—communists and the wealthy who hate 
communists. Both want a dictator for much the 
same reason—to put the laborer in his proper place, 
but as to where that is, in that the difference lies. 


“The time has come,” said the Rev. George W. 
Kent at the centennial in Reading, Pa., “to rise to a 
Universalist behavior of our own, as well as to believe 
that God will act that way.” 


Do we want to adjust war debts and restore pros- 
perity, or hang on to obligations that we can not col- 
lect and have bad times hang on to us? 


Definition of a bore, according to Burris Jen- 
kins: “One who, when you ask him how he is, tells 
you.” 
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Washington and John Murray 


Don C. Seitz 


RIN this year of celebrating the two hundredth 

2 anniversary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton, truly the Father of his country, it is 
proper to remind Universalists of the friend- 
ship he showed to John Murray, founder of the faith 
in America. Murray, it hardly needs to be repeated, 
was made to land on the New Jersey coast in Sep- 
tember, 1770, by an error in reckoning that sent the 
ship beyond Sandy Hook, and so spoiled the plan of 
making port at New York. There, at the point long 
called Good Luck, he found the little church Thomas 
Potter had built to await the coming of the man who 
should preach the doctrine his ears longed to hear. 
When he saw the stranded sloop instinct whispered to 
Potter that the preacher he sought was on board. 
This proved to be true. 

Murray’s subsequent proceedings and persecu- 
tions need not be recited. He proceeded to New 
England, and there soon had a liberal following. 
This was to bring the contact with Washington. He 
had established himself at Gloucester, but was much 
on the move, and managed to frequently visit and 
preach in the independent colony of Rhede Island. 
Here he had met General Nathaniel Greene, who was 
to become one of the most trusted of Washington’s 
officers. The siege of Boston was under way in May, 
1775, when the officers of the Rhode Island Brigade 
petitioned Murray to become their chaplain. The 
request was contained in the following letter: 


Dear Sir: 

Amidst that concurrence of events which the great 
Creator in infinite wisdom directs, for the accomplish- 
ment of his own purposes, a British armament hath set 
hostile feet upon American ground. What the design of 
the Almighty may be, we can not at present absolutely 
determine. One thing we know, our cause is just, and 
also that the Parent of the universe can do no wrong. 
An army hath been raised in this Colony, which is now 
stationed upon Jamaica Plains in Roxbury, and that 
this army may do honor to themselves, and the cause 
in which they are embarked, it is requisite that pro- 
priety in manners, regularity of conduct, and a due re- 
liance upon the Almighty controller of events, should 
be cultivated and enforced. The most probable hu- 
man means we can devise to effect an object so ardently 
to be desired, consist in a decent, sincere, and devout 
attendance upon divine worship. We have, therefore, 
selected you as a Chaplain to our Brigade, well con- 
vineced that your extensive benevolences and abilities 
will justify our choice. We can not without doing 
violence to the opinion we have formed of your charac- 
ter, doubt of your ready compliance with our united 
request. The support you will receive shall exactly 
correspond with your feelings, and your wishes. We are, 
dear sir, etc., etc., ete. 

Signed on behalf of the Brigade, 
J.V. Varnum. 


Governed by his sense of duty, and perhaps in- 
fluenced by the compliment, Mr. Murray at once 
accepted, to discover that he had not secured a bed of 
roses for his station. ‘My troubles have recom- 
menced,” he noted at the moment. “I am now indeed 


in the world and shall doubtless encounter tribulation. 
I am associated with an ungovernable set of people. 
It is true, the officers are gentlemen, and call into 
action every effort to strengthen my hands; but the 
soldiers, alas! the fact is, I am not in my own com- 
pany.” 

July 8, a detail from the brigade was sent to 
Cambridge to compliment General Washington on 
his coming to take complete command of the Con- 
tinental forces. Chaplain Murray accompanied the 
detachment and was received .by the General with 
distinguished consideration. He returned to br:- 
gade headquarters much strengthened in his cour- 
age by the contact with the Commander-in-Chief, 
and proceeded to preach with vigor. He met the 
regiments every morning at seven o’clock, when they 
were mustered for parade, and in a little while made 
his influence felt in the ranks. The soldiers became 
less ribald and profane, and listened with respect to 
the urgings of the Chaplain. When part of the 
brigade were moved and a sick soldier fell out of the 
ranks, the Chaplain picked up his accouterments, 
fell into his place in the ranks and marched on with 
the others. His hand and purse were ever at the 
service of the sick and needy. Thus it was that his 
popularity and repute so grew that when the Ortho- 
dox chaplains of the host petitioned Washington to 
remove the purveyor of the glad tidings of universal 
salvation from the army, the General answered within 
twenty-four hours by proclaiming that John Murray, 
Chaplain of the three Rhode Island regiments, was to 
hold his place and be respected accordingly. Not 
only that, but he made out a Continental commission, 
which he signed, and had it delivered to Murray. 

This Murray politely returned, expressing his 
preference to remain as a volunteer. On reading 
this request Washington is reported to have observed: 
“Mr. Murray is a young man now; he will live to be 
old, and repentance will be the companion of his 
age.’ Had he accepted the commission he would 
have been eligible for retirement and a pension. He 
remained with the brigade until an attack of illness 
made him give up the post, but not his interest in the 
cause. He returned to Gloucester and resumed his 
parochial activities. Gloucester super-patriots looked 
upon him with suspicion because he was so newly 
come from England, but he faced them down. 

When the war was over, he made a journey to 
England, and on returning paid a visit to Philadelphia, 
which had become the capital of the new United 
States of America. Washington was President. The 
Universalists of New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania met in conference in the Quaker City, and 
Murray, in conjunction with William Eugene Imlay, 
presented him with an address reading: 


To the President of the United States: The Address of the 
Convention of the Universalist Church, assembled at 
Philadelphia. 

Sir: 

Permit us in the name of the Society which we rep- 
resent, to concur in the numerous congratulations which 
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have been offered to you, since your accession to the 
government of the United States. 

For an account of our principles, we beg leave to 
refer you to the pamphlet, which we now have the 
honor of placing in your hands. In this publication it 
will appear that the peculiar doctrine which we hold is 
not less friendly to the order and happiness of society, 
than it is essential to the perfection of the Deity. It 
is a singular circumstance in the history of this doc- 
trine, that it has been preached and defended in every 
age since the first promulgation of the Gospel, but we 
represent the first Society, professing this doctrine, 
that have formed themselves into an independent 
church. Posterity will hardly fail to connect this 
memorable event with the auspicious years of peace, 
liberty, and free inquiry in the United States which 
distinguished the administration of General Washing- 
ton. 

We join thus publicly with our affectionate fellow 
citizens, in thanks to Almighty God, for the last of his 
singular acts of goodness to our country, in preserving 
your valuable life, in a late dangerous indisposition, and 
we assure you, Sir, that duty will not prompt us, more 
than affection, to pray that you may long con- 
tinue the support and ornament of our country, and 
that you may hereafter fill a higher station, and enjoy 
the greater reward of being a king and priest to our God. 

Signed in behalf, and by order of the Convention. 

John Murray. 
William Eugene Imlay. 


Washington favored the Convention with this 
prompt and appreciative reply: 


To the Convention of the Universalist Church, lately as- 
sembled in Philadelphia: 


Gentlemen: 

I thank you cordially for the congratulations, 
which you offer on my appointment to the office I have 
the honor to hold in the government of the United States. 

It gives me the most sensible pleasure to find, that, 
in our nation, however different are the sentiments of 
citizens on religious doctrines, they generally concur 
in one thing: for their political professions and prac- 
tises, are almost universally friendly to the order and 
happiness of our civil institutions. I am also happy in 
finding this disposition particularly evinced by your 
Society. It is moreover my earnest desire that the 
members of every association, or community, through- 
out the United States, may make such use of the aus- 
picious years of peace, liberty, and free inquiry with 
which they are now favored, as they shall hereafter have 
occasion to rejoice for having done. 

With great satisfaction, I embrace this opportun- 
ity to express my acknowledgements for the interest my 
affectionate fellow citizens have taken in my recovery 
from a late dangerous indisposition. And J assure you, 
Gentlemen, that in mentioning my obligations for ef- 
fusions of your benevolent wishes on my behalf, I feel 
animated with new zeal, that my conduct may ever be 
worthy of your good opinion, as well as such as shall, 
in every respect, best comport with the character of an 
intelligent and accountable being. 

G. Washington. 


It might be noted that Murray’s relations with 
General Nathaniel Greene continued warm. Greene 
had been a Rhode Island Quaker until the news of the 
battle at Lexington caused him to leave that peaceful 
fraternity. Excerpts from their correspondence are 
interesting. ‘You remember,’ Greene writes, I 
promised you a letter at the close of every campaign. 


conceive, than I describe. 


Had I the tongue of a Murray to proclaim, or the pen 
of a Robertson to record, the occurrences of this 
campaign should be delineated to the honor of Amer- 
ica. The Monmouth battle, and the action upon 
Rhode Island, were no small triumphs to us, who had 
so often been necessitated to turn our backs. To be- 
hold our fellows, chasing the British off the field of 
battle, afforded a pleasure, which you can better 
If, my dear Murray, I 
had before been an unbeliever, I have had sufficient 
evidence of the intervention of Divine Providence, to 
reclaim me from infidelity; my heart I do assure you, 
overflows with gratitude to Him, whose arm is mightier 
than all the Princes of the earth. In the midst of dif- 
ficulties, and I have encountered many, my heart re- 
verts to you; were you addressing me from the pulpit, 
you would convince me that considering the world to 
which I am hastening, I have not the least cause of 
complaint—I sigh for an opportunity of listening to 
the music of your voice.” 

Further: “Are you and your priests upon any 
better terms? Or are they as mad with you as ever? 
Well, go on and prosper, and may God bless you to 
the end of the chapter.” 

Later: “It is, my dear Sir, a long time since you 
and I have had a friendly meeting. God only knows 
when we shall be thus blest. It is impossible for me 
to give you an adequate idea of the distress of the 
once happy people of New Jersey; I know your fancy 
is lively, and your genius fertile; give your faculties 
full scope, in drawing a picture, and it will still fall far 
short of the original. How greatly will you be pained 
were you present, you who sympathize with every- 
thing in distress, and feel and share the miseries of all 
around you. Oh, my dear friend, may God preserve 
you from such complicated distress. Soon after you 
left me upon Long Island, I was seized with a violent 
fit of sickness, my restoration was unexpected, but 
my health is now confirmed. Oh, what would I give 
for a few hours uninterrupted conversation with our 
dear Murray. I beseech you to visit Mrs. Greene 
in Coventry.” 

Again: “Once more, on the close of the campaign, 
I am to announce to my very dear friend, that I am 
still an inhabitant of this globe. We have had a 
hard and bloody campaign, yet we ought rather to 
dwell upon the mercies we have received, than to re- 
pine because they are not greater. But man is a 
thankless creature; yet you, dear Murray, know that 
the mercies of God are happily proportioned to our 
weakness. Retired to winter quarters, the social 
passions once more kindled into life. Love and 
friendship triumph over the heart, and the sweet 
pleasures of domestic happiness call to remembrance 
my once happy circle of friends, in which you, my 
dear Sir, appear to be in the first rank. My friend- 
ship for you is indeed of the warmest description. 
My attachment was not hastily formed, and it will 
not be easily relinquished. I early admired your 
talents; your morals have earned my esteem; and 
neither distance nor circumstances will diminish my 
affection.” 

Greene was placed in command in Georgia, and 
after the peace took over a plantation, during a visit 
to which he died near Savannah, June 19, 1786. 
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IV. 


“Passage to India” 


Religion as Life 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


ME have seen that Walt Whitman believed 
in a unity of life founded on love and 
moving toward some great goal. Tle 

2G) question naturally arises, What gave him 
this conception of the meaning and value of life? It 
grew, it seems to me, out of a deeply rooted convic- 
tion of the essential rightness of a true religion. 
What else do these lines mean? 

Each is not for its own sake, 

I say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky are for 

religion’s sake. 


I say no man has ever been half devout enough, 

None has ever yet adored or worship’d half enough, 

None has begun to think how divine he himself is, and 
how certain the future is. 


I say that the real and permanent grandeur of these 
States must be their religion, 

Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur; 

(Nor character nor life worthy the name without re- 
ligion, 

Nor land nor man nor woman without religion.) 


And he adds: 


My comrade! 

For you to share with me two greatnesses, and a third 
one rising inclusive and more resplendent, 

The greatness of Love and Democracy, and the greatness 
of Religion. 


Of course Walt Whitman’s religion was not 
that of a book or of a creed. For him religion was 
something much more inclusive. Religion to him 
was the soul’s upreach anywhere, any time. It was 
the inner urge that turned the heart of man toward 
God or toward the gods. He says: 

I do not despise you priests, all time, the world over, 

My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths, 

Enclosing worship ancient and modern and all between 
ancient and modern, 

Believing I shall come again upon the earth after five 
thousand years, 

Waiting responses from oracles, honoring the gods, 
saluting the sun, 

Making a fetich of the first rock or stump, powwowing 
with sticks in the circle of obis, 

Helping the llama or brahmin as he trims the lamps of 
the idols, 
Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, 
rapt and austere in the woods a gymnosophist, 
Drinking mead from the skull-cup, to Shastas and Vedas 
admirant, minding the Koran, 

Walking the teokallis, spotted with gore from the stone 
and knife, beating the serpent-skin drum, 

Accepting the Gospels, accepting him that was crucified, 
knowing assuredly that he is divine, 

To the mass kneeling or the puritan’s prayer rising, or 
sitting patiently in the pew, 

Ranting and frothing in my insane crisis, or waiting 
dead-like till my spirit arouses me, 

Looking forth on pavement and land, or outside of 
pavement and land, 

Belonging to the winders of the circuit of circuits. 


Everywhere, in every aspect of religion, by 
whatever name, Walt Whitman could find something 
that fed his soul. Wherever men bowed the knee 
to their conception of God, there Walt Whitman could 
bow the knee. He saw, not the inconsistencies, not 
the glaring fallacies of man, but the greatness of the 
inner urge of religion. 

The accouterments of religion are not what give 
religion life. The heart and soul of any religious sys- 
tem is to be found within the heart and soul of the 
worshiper. So he sets forth the claim: 

Ve consider bibles and religions divine—I do not say 

they are not divine, 

I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow out 

of you still, 

It is not they who give the life, it is you who give the life, 

Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or trees from 

the earth, than they are shed out of you. 


There are not many passages that mention re- 
ligion by name, but there are countless passages that 
imply the very essence of religion, as does this passage 
from. ‘‘Passage to India,’”’ indeed as does the whole 
poem: 

Greater than stars or suns, 

Bounding O soul thou journeyest forth; 

What love than thine and ours could wider amplify? 

What aspirations, wishes, outvie thine and ours, O soul? 

What dreams of the ideal? what plane of purity, per- 

fection, strength, 

What cheerful willingness for others’ sake to give up all? 

For others’ sake to suffer all? 

Reckoning ahead O soul, when thou, the time achiev’d, 

The seas all cross’d, weather’d the capes, the voyage 

done, 

Surrounded, copest, frontest, God, yielded, the aim 

attain’d, 

As filled with friendship, love complete, the Elder 

Brother found, 
The Younger melts in fondness in his arms. 


Religion presupposes a God of some kind. Walt 
Whitman was an agnostic but he was not an atheist. 
He had little use for the infidel. He exclaims: 

What behaved well in the past or behaves well to-day is 
not such a wonder, 

The wonder is always and always how there can be a 
mean man or an infidel. 


And then there is the line, “A mouse is miracle 
enough to stagger sextillions of infidels.” 

Walt Whitman is not concen however, to 
define God. 


Ah more than any priest, O soul, we too believe in God, 
But with the mystery of God we dare not dally. 


To him God was real but incomprehensible, far 
beyond the power of the mind of man to grasp. He 
could say to mankind: 

. Be not curious about God, 
For I who am curious about each am not curious about 
God. 


(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace 
about God and about Death.) 
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I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand 
God not in the least, 

Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful 
than myself. 


Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, 
and each moment then, 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my 
own, face in the glass, 

I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every 
one is sign’d by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that wher- 
soe’er I go, 

Others will punctually come for ever and ever. 


There is a fine pantheism and a fine agnosticism 
about the foregoing lines. It is this pantheistic trend 
in Walt Whitman that makes it possible for him to 
sing: 

Lover divine and perfect Comrade, 

Waiting content, invisible yet, but certain, 

Be thou my God. 


Thou, thou, the Ideal Man, 

Fair, able, beautiful, content, and loving, 
Complete in body and dilate in sprit, 

Be thou my God. 


O Death (for Life has served its turn), 
Opener and usher to the heavenly mansion, 
Be thou my God. 


Aught, aught mightiest, best I see, conceive, or know, 
(To break the stagnant tie—thee, thee to free, O soul,) 
Be thou my God. 


All great ideas, the races’ aspirations, 
All heroisms, deeds of rapt enthusiasts, 
Be ye my Gods. 


Or Time and Space, 

Or shape of Earth divine and wondrous, 
Or some fair shape I viewing, worship, 
Or lustrous orb of sun or star by night, 
Be ye my Gods. 


And yet, for Walt Whitman, the clearest jndica- 
tion of God is found within one’s self. There iz al- 
most a flat avowal of the humanist position in the lines: 

What do you suppose I would intimate to you in a hun- 
dred ways, but that man or woman is as good as 
God? 

And that there is no God any more divine than Y ourself? 


It is only from within one’s self that God can 
be grasped at all. Is not that thought akin to the 
word of Jesus, “The kingdom of God is within you? 
So Walt Whitman says: 

O soul thou pleasest me, I thee, 

Sailing these seas or on the hills, or waking in the night, 

Thoughts, silent thoughts of Time and Space and Death, 
like waters flowing, 

Bear me indeed as through the regions infinite, 

Whose air I breathe, whose ripples hear, lave me all over, 

Bathe me, O God, in thee, mounting to thee, 

I and my soul to range in range of Thee. 


O Thou transcendent, 

Nameless, the fiber and the breath, 

Light of the light, shedding forth universes, thou center 
of them, 


Thou mightier center of the true, the good, the loving, 
Thou moral, spiritual fountain—affection’s source— 
thou reservoir, 


(O pensive soul of me—O thirst unsatisfied—waitest 
not there? 

Waitest not haply for us somewhere there the Comrade 
perfect?) 

Thou pulse—thou motive of the stars, suns, systems, 

That, circling, move in order, safe, harmonious, 

Athwart the shapeless vastnesses of space, 

How should I think, how breathe a single breath, how 
speak, if out of myself, 

I could not launch, to those, superior universes? 


Swiftly I swivel at the thought of God, 

At Nature and its wonders, Time and Space and Death, 
But that I, turning call to thee, O soul, thou actual Me, 
And lo, thou gently masterest the orbs, 

Thou matest Time, smilest content at Death, 

And fillest, swellest full the vastness of Space. 


Walt Whitman’s nature, of course, revolted 
against a narrowed, doctrinal, localized conception of 
God. One could say, perhaps, that his conception 
was so broad’ that it had no depth, that it lacked 
power. Yet over against such a statement one must 
put the fact of his marvelously beautiful conception 
of death and of immortality, a conception that gave 
him a confidence and an assurance and a peace far 
beyond that of some of his Christian detractors. 

In one poem in particular is expressed a faith of 
the highest order, “The Prayer of Columbus.” A 
word of description: 

A batter’d, wreck’d old man, 

Thrown on this savage shore, far, far from home, 

Pent by the sea and dark rebellious brows, twelve dreary 

months, 

Sore, stiff with many toils, sicken’d and nigh to death, 

I take my way along the island’s edge, 

Venting a heavy heart. 


I am too full of woe! 

Haply I may not live another day; 

I can not rest, O God, I can not eat or drink or sleep, 

Till I put forth myself, my prayer, once more to Thee, 

Breathe, bathe myself once more in Thee, commune with 
Thee, 

Report myself once more to Thee. 


There follows a brief review of the hardships he 
has encountered in his pursuit of that which he_be- 
lieved firmly came from God Himself. He says: 

O I am sure they really came from Thee, 

The urge, the ardor, the unconquerable will, 

The potent, felt, interior command, stronger than words, 

A message from the Heavens whispering to me even in 

sleep, 

These sped me on. 


When all else fails there remains faith, and out of 
faith come new visions, larger faith. 

Is it the prophet’s thought I speak, or am I raving? 

What do I know of life? what of myself? 

I know not even my own work past or present, 

Dim, ever-shifting guesses of it spread before me, 

Of newer better worlds, their mighty parturition, 

Mocking, perplexing me. 


And these things I see suddenly, what mean they? 
As if some miracle, some hand divine unseal’d my eyes, 
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Shadowy vast shapes smile through the air and sky, 
And on the distant waves sail countless ships, 
And anthems in new tongues I hear saluting me. 


Of course it can not be said that this represents 
actually the faith of Walt Whitman, but it does seem 
reasonable to suppose that a man who could envisage 
such faith must at least have had the kernel of a very 
vital faith within himself. 

The protests of Walt Whitman against religion 
point to a criticism of a narrowed ecclesiastical mani- 
festation of religion, not to a large, comprehensive, 
powerful faith, such as pictured in ‘The Prayer of 
Columbus.” For this poet God is manifest every- 
where and religion is the upreach of the heart of man 
looking for God. How beautifully he expresses this 
thought in “Song of Myself’? when he says: 

A child said What is the grass? fetching it to me with full 
hands; 

How could I answer the child? 
is any more than he. 


I do not know what it 


I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hope- 
ful green stuff woven. 


Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropt, 

Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corner, that 
we may see and remark and say Whose? 


In other words, God is not an antagonist of the 
world. Perhaps we have a very real insight into the 
reason for the poet’s agnosticism and his pantheism 
in the lines: 

Silent and amazed even when a little boy, 

I remember I heard the preacher every Sunday put God 
in his statements 

As contending against some being or influence. 


God is not a contender against man but a co- 
worker with man. He too labors. 

Ah little recks the laborer, 

How near his work is holding him to God, 

The loving Laborer through space and time. 

There are, with one exception, only casual refer- 
ences to the Christ in the poems of Walt Whitman, 
but, casual as they are, they are freighted with sig- 
nificance. Never is the Man of Galilee spoken of in 
any slighting way, always with a touch of beauty, 
always with deep reverence. At one time he says: 

Walking the old hills of Judea with the beautiful, gentle 
God by my side. 

Again he says: 

Accepting the Gospels, accepting him that was crucified, 

knowing assuredly that he is divine. 


Or again: 
; .. . and underneath Christ the divine I see. 
In “Salute au Monde!” he says: 
I hear the tale of the divine life and bloody death of 
the divine God the Christ. 
Later in the same poem it is: 
I see Christ eating the bread of his last supper in the 
midst of youths and old persons. 
Even in the face of another who has died for his 
country in sacrificial service he sees the Christ, for 
he says: 


Young man I think I know you—I think this face is 
the face of the Christ himself, 

Dead and divine and brother of all, and here again he 
lies. 


Over against these references, of course, stand 
the references in like manner to other great characters 
in other great religions. Do they, however, nullify 
the significance of the place of Christ in this man’s 
thinking? Is there not indicated a reverence for the 
Founder of the Christian faith that points to the 
current of religious appreciation and faith that runs 
through the thought of thisman? At least they show 
that he was not antagonistic to the Christ, rather, 
he was deeply appreciative of him. 

The finest reference and the one that best defines 
Walt Whitman’s conception of the Christ is the poem 
entitled ‘““To Him that was Crucified.” 


My spirit to yours, dear brother, 

Do not mind because many sounding your name do not 
understand you, 

I do not sound your name, but I understand you, 

I specify you with joy O my comrade to salute you, and 
to salute those who are with you, before and since, 
and those to come also, 

That weall labor together transmitting thesame charge 
and succession, 

We few equals indifferent of lands, indifferent of times, 

We, enclosers of all continents, all castes, allowers 
of all theologies, 

Compassionaters, perceivers, rapport of men, 

We walk silent among disputes and assertions, but re- 
ject not the disputers nor anything that is asserted, 

We hear the bawling and din, we are reach’d by divisions, 
jealousies, recriminations on every side, 

They close peremptorily upon us to surround us, my 
comrade, 

Yet we walk upheld, free, the whole earth over, jour- 
neying up and down, till we make our ineffaceable 
mark upon time and the diverse eras, 

Till we saturate time and eras, that the men and women 
of races, ages to come, may prove brethren and 
lovers as we are. 


There was that about the story of the Galilean 
that appealed strongly to the soul of Whitman. I 
think it was Christ’s love of humanity which, to the 
poet, was the very essence of Godliness. Christ 
represented to Walt Whitman man in his perfect state, 
and man in his perfect state would be indeed God. 
Christ was worthy of worship because he was the ab- 
solute reflection of man in his most Godlike form. 
The task committed to men by Christ was the task to 
proclaim a real brotherhood among all men regardless 
of the differences that so often divide. The task of 
the followers of this beautiful God, the Christ, is to 

. saturate times and eras, that the men and women 


of races, ages to come, may prove brethren and 
lovers as we are. 


“Passage to India” pictures the great task of 
religion, a task that makes religion and life synony- 
mous, which pictures religion as life, and life as re- 
ligion. 

Passage to India! 

Lo, soul, seest thou not God’s purpose from the first? 
The earth to be spann’d, connected by network, 

The races, neighbors, to marry and be given in marriage, 
The oceans to be cross’d, the distant brought near, 

The lands to be welded together. 
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A worship new I sing, 

You captains, voyagers, explorers, yours, 

You engineers, you architects, machinists, yours, 
You, not for trade or transportation only, 

But in God’s name, and for thy sake O soul. 


Like Carlyle, Walt Whitman would say, “All 
true work is sacred.” All true work contributes to 
the common good, and to contribute to the common 
good ought to bea prime concern of man. All the 
inharmonious elements of life, all the diffused ele- 
ments of life, must be brought together into ordered 
form. This is the task of religion, this is the task of 
life. 


After the seas are all cross’d, (as they seem already 
cross’d,) 

After the great captains and engineers have accom- 
plish’d their work, 

After the noble inventors, after the scientists, the chemist, 
the geologist, ethnologist, 

Finally shall come the poet worthy that name, 

The true son of God shall come singing his songs. 


Then not your deeds only O voyagers, O scientists and 
inventors, shall be justified, 

All these hearts as of fretted 
sooth’d, 

All affection shall be fully responded to, the secret 
shall be told, 

All these separations and gaps shall be taken up and 
hook’d and link’d together, 

The whole earth, this cold, impassive, voiceless earth, 
shall be completely justified, 

Trinitas divine shall be gloriously accomplish’d and 
compacted by the true son of God, the poet, 

(He shall indeed pass the straits and conquer the moun- 
tains, 

He shall double the cape of Good Hope to some purpose, ) 


children shall be 


Nature and Man shall be disjoin’d and diffused no more. 
The true son of God shall absolutely fuse them. 


The task of religion is the task of life itself,{to 
bring to fruition the ‘‘seed of perfection.” 


In this broad earth of ours 

Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection. 


The man who has caught the meaning of life is 
per se religious. He has caught a glimpse of the 
“fire divine.” 


Over the mountain-growths disease and sorrow, 
An uncaught bird is ever hovering, hovering, 
High in the purer, happier air. 


From imperfection’s murkiest cloud, 
Darts always forth one ray of perfect light, 
One flash of heaven’s glory. 


To fashion’s, custom’s discard, 

To the mad Babel-din, the deafening orgies, 
Soothing each lull a strain is heard, just heard, 
From some far shore the final chorus sounding. 
O the blest eyes, the happy hearts, 

That see, that know the guiding thread so fine, 
Along the mighty labyrinth. 


It is such a faith in religion as life itself that 
makes it possible for Walt Whitman to sing out the 
challenge to his own soul: . 


Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only. 

Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me, 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 

O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail! 

O daring joy, but safe! are they not all the seas of God? 
O farther, farther, farther sail! 


The Autobiography of a Woman Parson-III 


Lucy Milton Giles 


%JROM Constantinople we had to sail with only 
4) ballast to Thessalonika, well known to 
readers of the New Testament. Here we 

we saw the pulpit outside the synagogue where 
St. Paul preached. Father and Mother went up into 
the pulpit, but for some reason I did not want to do so. 
Here I was entertained for a week at the home of a 
Greek family. I could not speak their language and 
only the father could speak mine, but we children had 
a good time together. I went to school with them. 
The school was arranged in forms, a teacher being at 
the end of the row of seats, and these seemed to be 
raised on tiers, as in a theater, and so all were able to 
see and be seen. I also went into the Greek church 
where they worshiped, which was devoid of pews, as 
the congregation either knelt or stood. The family 
had a clock whose face had twenty-four figures In- 
stead of twelve, and one day when I was at Tufts, 
Professor Maulsby asked if any one ever saw such a 
clock as we found mentioned in our Shakespeare, and 
I said I had in that far-away city. 

One day when we were out sight-seeing, I had 
taken my doll. Suddenly we realized that we were 
being trailed by a crowd of Jews. The courier, be- 
coming aware of the fact, begged my mother to hide 


the doll beneath her shawl, as the graven image was - 
infuriating these Jews. 

Taking a load of oats, and bidding farewell to our 
friends, we sailed away to Cette, France. This was in 
the spring of ’76, 

Here in Cette I had a little French girl for a play- 
mate who could speak English. The thing I remem- - 
ber most distinctly about this French port is the - 
flavor of the delicious little pastries and cakes, from 
which no kind of candies could tempt me. 

Again we sailed across the Atlantic to Cuba, where 
we loaded a cargo of sugar for Philadelphia, and 
here my travels with my father and mother ended, 
for I was sent to Melrose, Massachusetts, to live with 
Uncle Horace and Aunt Fannie Milton, to enter the 
public school, although my education had been well 
looked after by both my father and mother. 

As my Grandmother Milton had been taught to- 
read with the Bible as a text book, that was also mine. 
Father was my instructor in mathematics, and at eleven . 
each day he heard my lesson. It was a red letter day 
when I could say the multiplication table through the 
twelves. 

Not only were my parents my teachers, they were 
also my playmates. It is with gratitude that I re- 
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member that Mother taught me to sew by making 
dolls’ clothes, and she played dolls with me. Father 
would play dominoes, or jump rope on deck, or 
quoits. But the thing we really liked best was to 
walk up and down the deck, arm in arm, after supper, 
to make believe we went to some wonderful hotel, 
to then make out a menu that would have tested the 
gastronomic ability of an ostrich. Afterwards we 
would tell Mother all the nice things we had to eat. 
But we had some real lunches on the sly, and Mother 
would find empty jam pots that gave us away. 

And then, to use a vulgar phrase, Father had 
Scheherezade skinned a- mile in telling stories. He 
would take me on his lap, and Jack the Giant Killer 
and many another fairy tale would be told in the most 
dramatic fashion. When I could read, he bought me 
the books which contained these stories, but this did 
not give him respite from recounting the wonderful 
experiences which befell these extraordinary charac- 
ters. 

The picture which remains most vividly in my 
mind is that in which my father sits reading with 
reverent attention the pages of the Holy Writ. This, 
with my praying mother, made the religious back- 
ground of my life. 

It seems strange that, although since I began 
my schooling I have lived seven years in California, 
all my school days were spent in Melrose, Malden 
and Medford. I attended Tufts College at the latter 
place, graduating in the class of 1898. 

Now for a little while I want to talk about my 
ministry. I want to pause to say how much of my 
success, if any, intellectually, I owe to my mother. 
She had been a great traveler, and read much, and a 
literary cousin to whom I have already referred, who 
was an author, journalist, poet and critic himself, 
often begged her to write a book of her life and ex- 
periences, but other things intervened, diaries of 
many years were burned in a shipwreck, and the task 
never was accomplished. AJl we have are letters 
which have been preserved, and from which many an 
extract has been printed for public benefit. 

For financial reasons, I was not able to think of 
college until 1904. Meanwhile in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, a group of us in the Universalist church were 
called to the ministry through the Christian Endeavor 
meetings. Then my mother died in June, 1892, and 
with her body I started East. This made a great 
debt, which I set to work to pay, above the sum of 
$100 which my brothers contributed. When I had 
cleared that and had $146 ahead, I entered college. 
. I wrote to the denominational secretary in regard 

to entering the ministry and in reply received a letter 
begging me to get married instead. For some time 
I kept that letter with the print of a woman’s boot- 
heel (not my own) upon it. 

This certainly was not very encouraging. My 
brothers set down my desire as a mere fad, and offered 
no sympathy in my chosen work. Some of my 
cousins thought I would better be a doctor, but, as I 
had been a nurse for many years, I did not care to 
listen to their advice. So, for the most part, with 
no other help than the Voice of God in my heart, I 
faced the work which I felt I was called to do. 

I talked with the sainted Dr. Miner of Boston, 


who told me how to go about entering the Divinity 
School. He also directed me to Mrs. Jane L. Patter- 
son, who gave me every encouragement. I think up 
to that time, Mrs. Livermore and the Rev. Henrietta 
G. Moore were the only women ministers I had ever 
seen. 

So, with $146 of my own and with the promise of 
$600 from the General Convention and $400 from 
the Women’s Missionary Society, I entered college, 
and at once found myself in company with several 
women with like aims as myself. 

The school had but recently been opened to 
women, and the sentiment was strongly against them 
in school and college. The first woman to enter had 
fallen a victim to Cupid’s wiles at the end of the first 
year, and the Dean feared the rest would follow in 
her train, but only one ever did. However, the first 
woman now has a brilliant daughter in the ministry. 
At times there were ten women in the school. Two 
years a woman carried off the honors in the class in 
which she was graduating, but only one, my own 
classmate, was allowed to have the Commencement 
part. 

My first two vacations were spent nursing in a 
hospital where I had worked before going to college, 
but the third summer found me in a parish in Maine. 
where I preached thirteen Sundays for $50, my board 
and traveling expenses. And by board, I mean I 
boarded round as the school teachers used to do. At 
first it was difficult to get people to take me, because 
they had some old-time ideas about a minister, but 
when the summer was nearly over and they found I 
did not bite, or act any differently from other people 
as guests in their houses, I had more places to go than 
I had time to stay. In fact, as a deacon in a later 
parish used to say, ‘A minister is as good as any one 
else as long as he behaves.”’ 

When I think of the sermons I perpetrated on 
those dear people, and when I think of the love they 
bestowed upon me, I think I was over paid, and yet, 
when it came to settlement, they heaped my cup 
with another $10! 

In March of my senior year I went out to preach, 
taking care of a parish temporarily, and later was 
called there. As the people in the parish were many 
of them personal friends of the family and called me 
by my first name, I thought best not to accept, and 
sent my room-mate in my stead, who remained three 
years. I also had a call from Maine, and another 
from Vermont, which latter I accepted, to remain two 
years. 

After two years in Vermont, with a summer 
parish fifteen miles away, I was sent by the district 
superintendent to a Massachusetts parish, which had 
run down under a man’s ministry, partly because he 
was in ill health, and partly because they tried to pay 
him more than they could afford. Two years of hard 
work pulled them out of debt, and as I was quite 
worn out, I planned to take a vacation, but the pro- 
posed four months’ rest found me preaching every 
Sunday but two. 

When I began to think of locating again, I inter- 
viewed my dean, to be told that the parish of which 
I was thinking would not even entertain the thought 
of a woman minister. But a man, wishing to preach 
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elsewhere, sent me as a supply. Well, I never did 
candidate there, but I preached fourteen years for 
those dear people, helping to pay off a $3,700 mort- 
gage, and then, having nursed them back to solvency, 
told them they would better get a man, which they 
did. Twelve years of the time I had a second parish, 
where I found my husband, Charles Foster Giles, 
who was clerk of the church, clerk of the parish, a 
trustee, and who sang in the choir. He was also town 
clerk. I preached five years after we were married 
in order to finish my work of securing money to pay 
off the mortgage on my last parish. 

In the eighteen years of my active ministry I was 
out of my pulpit only one Sunday on account of ill- 
ness. In the twelve years of my retirement (this with 


an interrogation) I have been constantly called upon 
to supply pulpits of all denominations, including the 
Episcopal. I have supplied during the illness of 
different ministers from six to a dozen Sundays at a 
time, have had nearly 200 funerals and about seventy- 
five weddings. In 1928 an illness led my physician 
to advise against further professional work. And 
so, since my ministerial labors seem to be at an end, 
I have turned to view the past, to recall my rather 
unique experiences in many lands and among many 
people whom it has been my privilege to see, for 
thus was God helping to develop that international- 
mindedness which considers all nations of one blood, 
and, since children of one Heavenly Father, all the 
world a brotherhood in Christ Jesus. 


Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXII. 


Youth 


Harmon Marion Gehr 


ie=<5|ENERALIZATION is one of the most neces- 
sary evils that afflicts mankind. The state- 
ments which we make every day with the 
assumption that they are universally true 
are necessary elements in our thinking. Yet there are 
generalities and generalities. Some lead to wrong 
thinking because they are false in themselves. Others, 
particularly generalizations that arise from scientific 
investigation, are steps which enable us to reach far- 
ther with our minds and achieve beliefs that are nearer 
the truth. Of such a nature, for example, were the 
oft-tested generalizations made by Charles Darwin 
before he arrived at his final greatest generalization, 
the theory of evolution. It may safely be said that 
many of our widely-accepted generalizations are not 
of that nature. Usually they are the results of short- 
sighted prejudices or lack of intellectual integrity. 

A common belief that has been rampant during 
the twentieth century is that youth is the sole force 
behind progress and is the only element that brings 
anything really valuable to the world. I have had 
suspicions about that conviction for some time. I 
really think it is accepted so generally because youth 
itself has made a great deal of acclaim over it. Prob- 
ably older people, who have shed their youthful ap- 
pearances, are quietly laughing up their sleeves at their 
own one-time confidence and the feverish reliance in 
his ability that the present youth has. Perhaps in 
twenty years certain men and women will be smiling 
at their erstwhile conceit, and kindly marveling at the 
powers of self-advertisement the blossoming genera- 
tion is displaying. To them it is evident that youth 
does not have grounds for faith in itself. 

But dismissing this generalization so hastily does 
not bring us into the question deeply enough. What I 
have said is the accepted interpretation that is given 
to youth’s claims, but it may be that some defining 
will help. ey 

How do we separate youth from age? Is it in 
terms of red cheeks and vigor, as opposed to wrinkled 
skin and halting step? Is it the difference bet ween 
twenty years of age and seventy? Or is it that all 
people who are young have imagination, a love of 


venture, are open and desirous for new experiences and 
have the capacity to profit by them, while all who are 
incapable of building air-castles, are adamant to new 
ideas and experiences, and Jook at the world hopelessly 
through black spectacles, are old? That last analysis 
seems better tome. You notice that it does not draw 
the line arbitrarily on the basis of how much chronol- 
ogy one has counted off. Yet it divides the whole 
human clan effectively by a standard even more ob- 
servable than gray hair or dimples. 

To put this new generalization more briefly: 
Youth, or lack of youth, is in direct proportion to the 
amounts of idealism and realism one has in his nature. 
With that as interpretation I think it is possible to 
uphold the original contention that youth, and youth 
alone, is responsible for all the progress that comes to 
our world. 

Youth is realistic. It cultivates the ability to see 
situations and conditions as they are. If there is any- 
thing that modern psychological research has brought 
us that is worth while it is a certain knowledge of the 
ease with which we fool ourselves. In the face of de- 
feat, or unpleasant facts, or unaccustomed situations, 
man is prone to devise means of escape. Genuine 
youth, no matter what its chronological age is, does 
not succumb so readily to following the pathways 
that lead from unpleasant reality. It “faces the mu- 
sie; 

Long before the Great War nations fooled them- 
selves into believing that heavy armaments were 
necessary to preserve the peace. Lord John Morley 
tells in his Recollections of a visit the Kaiser paid to 
England in 1907. Writing to a friend Morley said: 
“One impression—and in my eyes it is a golden im- 
pression—he appears to have left in the mind of every- 
body, namely, that he does really desire and intend 
Peace.” Then he adds: ‘You may laugh at this in 
view of the fine brand-new naval program which 
the Germans have launched at a moment supremely 
inconvenient to His Majesty’s government.” That 
illustrates incisively the attitude toward peace that 
nations held a few years before the Great War. For 
a century few persons have wanted war. For the 
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individual war always threatens his security with dis- 
comfort or death. Yet as nations we have permitted 
ourselves to back down before the unaccustomed 
reality Peace, as though it were something deadly, and 
rest content in a false and far more deadly armed peace, 
or, rather, an armed truce of a very insecure sort. 
The Kaiser wanted peace, but he built up his navy to 
insure it, and you may rest assured that His Majesty’s 
government soon equaled it. To-day peoples clamor 
for peace, and armament is the heaviest since the Great 
War, and nearly twice as much money is spent on it 
as in the haleyon days just before the war. 

Many say that “insurance” through heavy arma- 
ment is realism; we must recognize the fact that other 
nations are armed and if we do not have at least parity 
we shall soon be overwhelmed. To me that is the 
rankest kind of self-delusion. It is a contradiction to 
say that peace must be protected. Armed peace is 
not peace. Huge navies and armies are an escape 
from reality. Such a lack of realism a short time ago 
resulted in a disaster whose reverberations will con- 
tinue to rock the world for years to come. This, in 
spite of all the suppressed desires for peace that every 
nation said it had. It will happen again, and almost 
any time, if nations still refuse to face facts. 

Another very present situation where perhaps a 
realistic approach is finally being adopted, is the de- 
pression, or, as some national leaders would have us 
say, the dislocation. Going on three weary years, 
the shibboleth ‘Prosperity is Just around the corner,” 
has in word, though not in deed, been used as a magi- 
cal incantation to ward off the evil spirits of famine 
and woe from a country’s people. I shall not say 
anything about how it has worked. You know. I 
would only say that youth, as I have defined it, does 
not blind itself to the facts which face it, either in this 
situation or in any other where action is necessary. 

Youth, if it would prove its fettle in this era, 
must be realistic. By youth please do not forget that 
I am not limiting it to a certain group determined by 
age or physical appearance, but I include all who 
embody the spirit of realism. Youth can not dodge 
the facts that to-day face it without being criminal, 
and, worst of all, without losing its very soul. 

One who embodies the genius of youth is idealis- 
tic. The other day I learned of a man seventy-seven 
years of age, who had just entered an agricultural 
school to take a course in which he was interested. 
To my mind that brave venture epitomizes idealism. 
There is one who looks ahead to greater usefulness at 
a time when many are only desirous to “sit the fire out 
and go starved to bed.” He may not accomplish 
much, because of his evident nearness to the end of the 
journey, but he does manifest the visionary spirit and 
the passion to know, both of which are necessary 
elements in effective idealism. 

The objection is often raised that idealism itself 
is an escape from reality. There is truth in it. The 
creative artist, or the person who is highly apprecia- 
tive of the pure ideals that reside in art, music, or 
literature, may become so imbued with worship of 
them that the world which lies about him is kept in a 
half-light. The parlor socialist is so taken with the 
idealistic opinions he expounds that he fails to note 
their application in the life about him. Yet such 


visions of the ideal as are vouchsafed us in music, art, 
or Utopian thought, are among our most priceless 
possessions. 

Where the great danger lies is not in that we 
have too much of such idealism, but that we have too 
little. Our civilization has raised money-making far 
above the ability to appreciate idealism. In just the 
degree it has done that, it lacks youth. In truth, ours 
is an aged civilization. American people are not en- 
couraged to open their eyes to “visions girt with 
beauty;” rather are they encouraged to take a gross, 
materialistic view of life. There is such a small 
amount of appreciation for creative artists and their 
kind, that John Erskine was recently moved to say: 
“The composer and his type are the most precious 
things in human nature, and the first thing we ought 
to realize in this civilization is that they have no 
eareer. In this country to-day, if we had a genius 
like Wagner, he would have no economic career what- 
ever. His income from a great opera would not pay 
his rent.”” Yet these are the ones who raise the cur- 
tain for idealism. 

Beauty, as nothing else, elevates the nature and 
encourages man to go forward and try to realize the 
ideal. Like Plato’s perfect forms, it sets up perfection 
in a different world, yet thereby enspirits man to 
press on to the ideal in his own everyday world. Out 
of a background where idealism is made an integral 
part of life come the eternally youthful. 

No doubt many of you wonder how one can be 
realistic and idealistic at the same time. Philosophy 
and dictionary definition make idealism and realism 
at quite opposite poles. A synthesis of the two is 
only another of the instances, abundant enough in life, 
where definitions or logic have no effect. Examine 
the lives of the world’s great leaders past or present, 
and you will find that they are youthful in that they 
are both idealistic and realistic. Yet realism without 
idealism, or idealism without realism, is not enough. 
Without the one practicality goes into the discard, 
and the driving force behind accomplishment is lost; 
without the other there is no worthy vision to attain. 
Idealism is the star and realism is the wagon. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick recently expressed the 
relationship that exists between the two: “Ideals are 
the possibilities resident in facts. No fact is the 
whole of itself. The possibility is the rest of it.’ 

The perfect blend of idealism and realism is, of 
course, rarely found. Where it is noted one finds a 
person of exceptional nature. In fact he might be 
called the ideal liberal as well as being a rare youth. 

The lately retired Supreme Court Justice, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, comes as close as any living person 
to exhibiting an effective balance between idealism 
and realism. He expresses it well in an excerpt from 
his speech to Harvard undergraduates: “For I say to 
you, in all sadness of conviction that to think great 
thoughts you must be heroes as well as idealists.” 
All his life Justice Holmes has been a skeptic, accept- 
ing no time-worn national tradition because of its bour- 
geois respectability, and acknowledging no judicial 
opinion as right until backed by conclusive evidence. 
On the other hand, he is an idealist of the flaming 
variety. Once he said: ‘Wager the salvation of the 
world on a prophecy based on imperfect knowledge.” 
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Many of Mr. Holmes’s dissenting opinions reflect just 
that attitude. Again, he compares the mind of the 
liberal to a horseman who shows signs of hard riding 
and combat, but is never defeated because “always he 
carries a pennon and with it that little flutter that 
means ideals.” Such a character is not that of a 
grand old man, as he is often fondly called. He is a 
grand young man. In the last analysis there is no 
such person as a grand old man; old men are never 
grand. 

Horace Greeley once coined a phrase for the bene- 
fit of the youthful job-hunters who pestered his office. 
Together with his memorable eccentricities it consti- 
tutes his chief bid for immortality. “Go West, young 
man,” said Greeley. Let us examine that advice 
as though we were living in Greeley’s time. It is full 
of meaning. Then the West included everything 
from Illinois on to the Pacific. It was open to any 
one who had the pluck to stake his claim. The rich 
prairie lands lured those who cared to cultivate inland 
empires of their own; railroads to bind the nation to- 
gether were only waiting for construction; fortunes 
called from the mines; the cattle industry only needed 
young men of vision to develop it. Opportunity did 
not merely knock once at youth’s door; it pounded, 
vigorously and continually. No wonder that Horace 
Greeley scared timid job-hunters by shouting, “Go 
West, young man.” 

To-day our nation is enveloped in a shroud of 
gloom. There is no West, it seems; it has been con- 
quered. And the country’s economic machinery has 
suffered such a breakdown that the great surplus of 
men who are only equipped to keep it running smooth- 
ly are not needed. The street corner and the park 
bench are the only refuges of many who have given 
years of their lives to running the nation’s industries, 
and the tedious boredom of the paternal home awaits 
him who has finished specialized training in the college. 


In the face of these manifold troubles I believe 
Horace Greeley, if he were here, would still say,“Go 
West, young man.”’ But it is a different West that 
faces us in these pioneer days. It is challenging and 
mysterious, as the old West was, but it is far more in- 
tangible. The new West deals with human factors. 

Vast unexplored regions in the realm of human 
relationships have come over mankind’s horizon. How 
will permanent peace be established between nations? 
What must we do to preserve the stability of our 
families amid modern perils? How can world pros- 
perity be placed on a firm basis? Where shall we find 
the means to make men more nearly equal? These 
are virgin territories beckoning for exploration, and 
more of them will loom before us during the course of 
the years. 

What a challenge is here! 
frontier. 

Whether we desire it or not we are going West. 
In the days of 49 the push toward California was ir- 
resistible. In our time, less than a century afterwards, 
the blind urge to enter new fields of social relationships 
ig even more incapable of being resisted. The ques- 
tion that faeces you and me is whether we will enter 
these new regions of opportunity and sacrifice with 
unreasoning, mulish rebellion because our everyday 
ways of life have been disrupted, or whether we will 
go on in the joyous, realistic, idealistic, spirit of youth. 

Wordsworth, in his later years, wrote of the 
French Revolution in terms that apply strikingly to 
our time: 


We stand on a new 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven!’ 

Our time is perhaps the hour before the dawn. 
Certainly it is dark. Youth, as it has been defined 
to-day, is not only heaven to the one who enjoys it, 
but the very salvation of our civilization depends 
upon it. 


Lausanne’s Moral Challenge to America 
Roland Hall Sharp 


recovery. 
stands in face of something higher that is already a 
tradition in Europe—‘‘the Spirit of Lausanne.” 

From the economic side, no action or lack of 
action on America’s pert can materially change the 
amount of war debt repayment. Europe can pay only 
so much whether America insists on all or agrees to 
take part. : 

A similar situation confronted European nations 
when they met at the Lausanne Reparations Con- 
ference. Germany’s capacity to pay was too low 
for any one to consider insisting upon full repayment 
under the Young Plan. The triumph of Lausanne 
-was therefore not the scaling down of reparations to 
$714,000,000—a mere shred of the $32,000,000,000 
originally asked by the Reparations Commission In 
1921—but rather the spirit of agreement which united 
former enemies. 

It is most essential that Americans understand 


what an opportunity is theirs to give the world a moral 
impetus by taking a liberal view on war debt revision 
to back up the Lausanne accord. That accord has 
too often been called a plot against American tax- 
payers. No one in command of the facts could ac- 
cept such an interpretation. 

The reasoning of this argument is that Europe 
is trying to shove on to America the remaining cost of 
a war it never caused. To accomplish this dishonest 
purpose Europe is accused of making a straw agree- 
ment at Lausanne, that will relieve Germany of repara- 
tions only if America reduces war debts of its former 
allies. In this view, Lausanne was only a political 
trick to influence America or cudgel it into debt re- 
vision to protect investments in Germany. For if 
Germany is not relieved of reparations payments to 
France and other allies, the repayment of American 
loans would be jeopardized. 

Now this is a pretty bit of fabrication, and there 
are undoubtedly elements in Europe which would like 
to view Lausanne in that way. But the main facts 
are all against it. First, the supposition that Ger- 
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many will be asked to pay more than $714,000,000 if 
America refuses to reduce war debts, is not well 
founded. European economists know that the Reich’s 
capacity to pay is limited to that amount. 

Statesmen know that any attempt to reimpose 
more reparations would precipitate serious political 
and financial disturbances within Germany. In the 
present state of Europe, those disturbances could not 
be limited to German borders. Reparations are 
therefore at an end in accordance with the Lausanne 
agreement as it is, or in a modified form if the nations 
make conditions of ratification. 

But war debts are not at an end. If America 
refuses to reduce the $22,000,000,000 due from former 
allies over the next half century, European nations 
that have surrendered reparations will be faced with 
serious financial problems. Up to now, they have 
drawn money from Germany through reparations, 
to pay America. An ironical sidelight on this chain of 
payments is that Germany borrowed money from 
America to meet reparations. So America has done 
the chief paying. 

Oddly enough this situation is well-nigh inevit- 
able. America became Europe’s creditor during the 
war for precisely the reason that the Old World 
was financially exhausted. How then could it repay 
America? 

Only through productive growth. Which brings 
up the very nub of the whole war debt structure. On 
an understanding of this nub American opinion may 
well turn and rise to meet the moral challenge of 
Lausanne. 

What did Europe receive for its promise to repay 
$22.000,000,000 to America? To understand, it is 
necessary to reconstruct war days. When America 
entered the war in 1917, the Allies had depleted their 
purses, one after the other. England was the last, 
and continental allies had turned to London for help. 
Then America’s purse opened, and up to the armistice 
some $6,781,000,000 had been advanced in war 
credits. 

An important point to note about this sum is 
that not one dollar of it ever crossed the Atlantic. 
America made the condition that it should be spent 
for domestic products. So it was material that 
crossed to Europe, and in its production $6,781,000,000 
circulated several times in America. That meant in- 
dustrial profits, and excess profits taxes for the Gov- 
ernment. Inoneyear this item passed $1,000,000,000. 
There were also income taxes. Farmers prospered, 
since 25 per cent of the total went into foodstuffs. 

Meanwhile, Europe received goods that were 
eaten or blown up or worn out in the trenches. None 
of the money had circulated in the borrowers’ indus- 
trial systems. So there was no means of repayment 
built up because of the loans, except victory in the war 
with an implied power to collect reparations from 
Germany. 

England, in its loans to European allies, per- 
mitted actual money to cross the channel and circu- 
late in the borrowers’ economic system. 

So much for the main item in the war debts. 
After the armistice, payment was necessarily post- 
poned, and during this time additional borrowing to 
aid reconstruction ran the principal up to $9,811,000,- 
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000. By the time this sum had been refunded over 
some sixty-three years, starting from 1928 to 1927, 
the principal had grown by addition of interest until it 
totaled $11,528,354,000. 

This principal as funded has never been reduced. 
There was a reduction of interest rates, and that is 
the total revision by America to date. It is estimated 
at about $38,000,000,000. 

America stands, then, with paper in hand calling 
for $22,000,000,000 in American currency. Some one 
must pay it. Europe can not begin to pay it at cur- 
rent rates of exchange. The dollar of credit advanced 
to Europe in war times represents two dollars worth 
of labor or material to-day. Europe must therefore 
work twice as hard to repay. Meanwhile, American 
commercial policy makes it more difficult by refusing 
to accept goods or services in payment. 

Yet over a long period these are the only means 
of absolute repayment. There is not enough gold in 
Europe to pay without demoralizing currencies there 
and so striking back at America. The last resort— 
more borrowing—is a questionable device that pyra- 
mids interest and may add to ultimate debt. 

Beause of debt burdens and other maladjustments 
Europe and with it the world, including America, are 
in dire straits. Out of the fellowship of adversity in 
Europe came a moral unity that wiped out repara- 
tions. Many observers view that act as the first 
searching measure toward world recovery. It came 
when France reduced its demands on Germany by 90 
per cent. French taxpayers must take up much slack 
in that revision. Their agreement to do so could 
arise only from a recognition of the serious state into 
which affairs have been plunged by the mad orgy of 
war and its aftermath. Drastic measures are needed. 
Europe has led the way. 

What will America do? No question holds deeper 
portent for the future. After the November elec- 
tions action will be in order. It is to be hoped that 
American opinion will be touched with the deeper 
humanitarian and moral implications of this issue. 
The cold statement that Europe borrowed and there- 
fore should repay, overlooks the facts that America 
derived the chief profit from the loans; that the goods 
sent to Europe were used by Europeans before Ameri- 
can troops could reach France, in fighting a war that 
had involved American interests; that Europe has 
practically abolished reparations—the chief asset it. 
gained from expenditure of the loans—and finally, that 
Europe’s capacity to pay has materially declined since 
the debts were funded. 

These considerations provide ample basis for 
meeting Europe half-way. That continent has lit- 
erally fallen among thieves. If some of the chief 
thieves are Europe’s own legacy of political and racial 
antagonisms, that does not alter the situation. Europe 
has suffered for those sins, and for others not entirely 
its own. It has reached a remarkable accord four- 
teen years after the guns ceased to pound. 

Will America ‘‘pass by on the other side?” If 
so, it may have to learn through further hard ex- 
perience that its own prosperity is bound up with that 
of Kurope and the world. Pragmatic reasons for re- 
vision, such as benefits that may accrue to America, 
have studiously been excluded from this article, be-- 
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cause they apply chiefly if America plays the role of a 
Levite or ‘‘certain priest” in the parable. 

If it accepts the role of Good Samaritan, the 
economic benefits of revision will follow as surely as 
world prosperity will thereby be given a mighty im- 
petus. Whether or no, the moral challenge of Lau- 
sanne remains to be answered. 

* * * 


FOXBORO FOLKS 
Asa M. Bradley 


Somewhere in the vicinity of the Sherman neighborhood 
lived a quaint character, O. H. Martin. I have heard Father 
characterize him as fine-spirited and high-principled. I know 
he was likable. He used to carry a huge double valise, which 
with the help of a heavy home-made yard-stick he would swing 
up across his shoulders, and tramp the towns for a radius of ten 
to fifteen miles, peddling notions such as women are in constant 
need of. (Or wre in need of.) One item in his stock that I 
remember was the wide lace collars and under-sleeves such as 
were then being worn. Every one knew him, and he knew 
everybody. 

But he got to writing verse. He knew nothing of meter, 
but would take a tune—Hebron, Dundee, Pleyel’s Hymn, or 
like that—and sing his words into proper relations. When in 
need of an extra syllable he had a way of injecting ‘‘for to.” 
He would bring the finished product to Father for correction and 
polishing, or, as Father phrased it, “To weed out the for to’s.”’ 
Father would supply the substitute words, and the old man 
would sing the line to see how it measured. (Not a bad idea, 
that singing to straighten out poetic difficulties.) Funerals 
used to start the muse, and many of his poems were “Lines on 
the Death of,” etc. To pay for printing he had to sell these 
verses at a small price. He produced so much verse, and the 
bills mounted so that it resulted in business disaster. The 
valise became so filled with poems that there was no place for 
thimbles and lace collars; and he was so taken up with poetry 
that he had no thought for business; so eventually he had to quit 
the road, and took to raising strawberries on his small farm. 
But there were occasional outbreaks of poetry as long as he lived. 

It was customary, particularly with the out-of-village 
people, to invite the minister’s family to spend the day. The 
carry-all would arrive early, and we would be brought home in 
good order, early in the evening. On one occasion, in the course 
of children’s play, I crawed in back of the sofa, and on the floor 
found a beautiful piece of yellow metal. I immediately came out 
to display my find, and was amazed at having the old lady grab 
it out of my hand. It was a $20 gold piece. Later she gave it 
to Father to sell for her, and he obtained nearly $50 in greenbacks. 

One of the most faithful attendants at church wore squeak- 
ing boots. He could be heard immediately on stepping through 
thedoor. Ser-r-r-ch, ser-r-r-ch, slowly, measuredly, up the center 
aisle to his pew, next to the front—to pause, reach into the pocket 
of the skirts of his coat for a red silk handkerchief, wipe his eyes, 
look to see if the minister was there, and, finding all well, seat 
himself. At his farm was a most delightful place for the minis- 
ter’s family to “spend the day.” He was intelligent and well 
read, and Father enjoyed him. So did the small boy—he kept 
a dog, and raised pop-corn. 

The business of the town was straw bonnets. Every one, 
old and young, had some part in it. The women sewed bon- 
nets at home. We children couldn’t go out to play until we 
had braided our ‘‘stent.” The Ladies’ Circle braided straw. 
This was rolled on boards and kept in the Circle box with the 
name of the braider thereon so that the same person should 
carry through to a finish, as no two braided just alike. When 
about twenty-five yards had been produced, it would be meas- 
ured, trimmed and put up for selling at the Union Straw Works. 
This was Mrs. Doolittle’s job, at which she was expert. A few, 
and she was one, would do very fine braid which would sell at 
double the price of the ordinary kind. She always kept her 


braiding handy, and when she sat down to read the Ladies’ Re- 
pository, she would still be braiding. Mother couldn’t braid, so 
at Circle she had to sew on aprons or patch-work. Mother had a 
bonnet—Mrs. Doolittle braided the straw—that was a wonder 
for size, etc.—over sixty yards of braid in it. 

A considerable group were sitting on the veranda at Rider 
& Crocker’s store. A little, nondescript, dilapidated dog passed 
by. A pompous old party asked me, “Boy, what do you call 
that animil?” I replied promptly, ““A quadruped.”’ The shout 
of laughter greatly discomfited the aforesaid p. 0. p. I was 
credited with being a very smart boy. The fact of the matter 
was that I had answered in good faith. My father had been 
teaching me that a cow or a cat, with four feet, was a quadruped; 
a hen or a boy, having two feet, was a biped. (He hadn’t said 
anything about a tripod.) But that dog had four feet. 

I wonder if this isn’t an explanation for many of the smart 


sayings of our children. 
*x* * * 


THE HOME OF THE HEAD 


The official chief of all the officials and clerks of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, the head of the denomination, 
and the leader of all the leaders, is the President of the Univer- 
salist General Convention. For this biennium the President 
is Victor A. Friend, of Melrose, Mass. Others in recent his- 
tory who have held this office are Dr. Frank D. Adams, Dean 
John Murray Atwood, Roger Sherman Galer, Dean Lee S. Mc- 
Collester, Charles L. Hutchinson, Dr. Marion D. Shutter. All 
of these men have rendered distinguished service, but no one of 
them has been much like any of the others. 

Now we have another president entirely different—a self- 
made man who is doing a good job at it, a poor boy like so many 
who have been in the White House, famous, at least denomina- 
tionally. 

Victor A. Friend is a member of the firm of Friend Brothers, 
Melrose, Mass. He is an active member of the Universalist 
church in Melrose and teacher of the young men’s class. The 
class numbers sixty members and in the years that Mr. Friend 
has had it probably several hundred have come under his in- 
fluence. 

Three years ago Mr. Friend purchased a new home. It is 
only ten miles from his old home in Melrose and fifteen miles 
from Universalist Headquarters, but it affords a striking change 
for dwellers in cities. It is on Little Nahant, a place that for 
cooling off purposes is an island, but for travel purposes is a 
peninsula. 

There are two kinds of summer places—those hard to reach 
and those easy to reach. 

Men who want to go to business in the summer for part of 
the day get much rest in the latter kind of place. 

Mr. Friend can jump into his car at his Melrose plant at 
2 p.m. and drop into an easy chair on his porch at Little Nahant 
well before 2.30. 

From Boston one takes the parkway to Revere and Lynn. 
At Lynn he turns his car straight out to sea over a causeway. 
Little Nahant is a protuberance on the causeway leading to 
Nahant. That is, half way out to Nahant Mr. Friend swings 
left, passes a score of places and comes to the end of the rocky 
protuberance. Where the drive curves around a high rock, the 
new Friend home is situated, dominating Little Nahant, and in 
view from all points of the compass. 

High above everything else on the peninsula stands the 
house that the Friends have made over—a wide porch running 
all around it. The rooms are large but cheery—a great fireplace 
dominating the living room. On the porch there are sun and 
breeze somewhere to be found, but, although it was a hot day, we 
took the sun. The wind had too much of the tang of the deep 
Atlantic. 

I have never visited a house where the porch was more like 
the deck of an ocean liner. Eastward we looked off to Europe, 
northward a wide water separated us from Lynn, Swampscott 
and the other coast towns. Southward another wide water lay 
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between us and Nahant, with its great estates, and westward 
was the rest of Little Nahant. 

Sun and moon rose up out of water and set over across 
water. And the lights of the coast towns made fairyland at 
night. 

The thing which brought visitors in a steady stream, driving 
their cars slowly past, was the flowers. The flowers almost en- 
girdle the place—covering every foot of space for a width of six 
or eight feet on a bed which lies against the steep bank on three 
sides of the lot. There is a rock garden also on the roof of the 
garage—a garage that was blasted out of solid rock. The top 
of the garage is some feet below the level of the porch. One 
ought not to mention the flowers without calling them by name, 
but here there were too many. There was more overcrowding 
without any look of crowding, there was more overshadowing 
one by another without doing damage, than in any other flower 
bed I ever saw, and the petunias in August at least were doing a 
good part of it. 

The Friend porch commands a view of the ships going in 
and out of Boston Harbor. I saw the Yarmouth boat put out, 
my old friend the Bangor boat, a liner starting for Europe, and 
tugs and barges without number. Near by were sailing craft, 
power boats and rowboats. There seemed to be good fishing on 
all sides of the Friend home. 

The Friends share their home. Mrs. Friend has been for 
several years chairman of the Committee on Religious Education 
of her church, and she has had the committee meet on Little 
Nahant. She has a class of twenty girls and many of them have 
come down. Mr. Friend’s boys, too, have been made welcome. 
When Mrs. Galer was East she spent a night there. 

The home of the President of the Universalist General 
Convention commands a far view. It is easily reached. Iv is 
not hard to get into. It is cheery inside. It adds to the sum 
total of human happiness. No person universalist in philosophy 
will begrudge such a president such a home. 

Je Vai: 
* * * 
THE FAITH THAT WAS IN THEM 
Nellie Comins Whitaker 


November 12th 1832. 
‘This evening a number of the inhabitants in the town of Western 
Mass Who Style them selves Christian Beleivers Met and past 
the following Vote which was agreed to (Younanamous) unani- 
mously that it was Expedient to Build a meeting house for the 
Worship of the one Living and trew God 


A breaf sketch of our Religious Faith 


We Believe in one God whose goodness when Realised will lead to 
Repentance and to obedeance to all that he Requires of us 
We Beleave that our harts Should be So filled with gratetude 
to the one Living and trew God So that Sin Can not Dwell thairin 
We Believe in the grace of God that Bringeth Salvation to all men 

We Beleave in Christ as the Savour of all men 
We also Beleave he that Doos Rong Shall Reseve for the Rong 
which he hath Doen 

The Scriptuers Dont in form us that thair will be 
punnishment with out end 

We Believe all punishment is intended for our good 
for hume he loveth he Chastneth he has made known to us that 
he has grater Regard for us than Earthly parents have 
for thair Children Which must be Verey Grait 

We Beleave that Christ’s teachings and exampels while hear 
are for us to patern after 

We Beleave that Christs Death and Resurrection is for the 
Restoration of the Spirit to God who gave it when purefied 

Then Shall the Dust Return to the earth as it was 
and the Spirit Shall Return unto God who gave it 

Having made known unto us the mystrey of his will ac- 
cording to his good pleasure which he hath purposed in himself 
That in the Dispensation of the fulness of times he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ both which 
are in heaven and (which are in) earth even in him 
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This “breaf sketch of our Religious Faith’? was drawn up a 
hundred years ago by the men and women who formed an assem- 
bly of liberal Christians in the town in Worcester County then 
known as Western. Later, in 1834, the name was changed to 
Warren, in honor of the hero of Bunker Hill. 

Of the circumstances attending the drawing up of this 
statement I know little. The paper was in the possession of 
Mrs. Issachar Comins, my grandmother, and is probably in the 
handwriting of her father, Winsor Drury. 

My grandmother told me many incidents of the first days 
of the church. Before there was preaching in Warren she used 
to go to Ware to hear the early fathers of the church, Hosea 
Ballou and, I think, Thomas Whittemore, and others. One 
Orthodox woman once expressed her great surprise that ‘‘so re- 
spectable a woman as Mrs. Comins should go to hear such doc- 
trine.” 

While the building was being finished, Mr. Comins and 
Mr. Drury labored together for several Sunday afternoons, con- 
structing a large wooden arch and inscribing upon it ‘Holiness 
unto the Lord.’’ This was for many years upon the wall above 
the pulpit. 

My grandmother treasured the memory of the hanging of 
the church-bell. To have a bell on the church had been far be- 
yond the hopes of the society, but Mr. John Moore, who had 
given the site for the church, topped his other benefactions by 
presenting a bell. When it was rung for the first time, Winsor 
Drury was standing in the road before the church. At the first 
note he removed his hat and raised his face to heaven. He had 
heard the desire of his soul, and was satisfied. 

Of the eleven children of Winsor Drury some wandered far, 
but all kept the faith, and all save one came back for their last 
sleep to the hill across the river. That one, Gardner Drury, 
kept the faith also; he was a pillar in Dr. Miner’s church until 
his death. 

The church was for almost a century a power in the com- 
munity, and the works of the members were esteemed, whether 
or not their faith was accepted. Of one Universalist saint an 
evangelistic neighbor earnestly said, ‘“‘I do hope all the Uni- 
versalists won’t have to go to hell—Mrs. Helleyar is such a good 
woman!”’ 

Dear Mrs. Helleyar used to sell very good potato-yeast to 
her neighbors. I have no doubt she had her share in the leaven- 
ing which the early liberal churches accomplished. 

The ‘“‘breaf sketch’’ seems to me appealing in itself. There 
is naivete in the phrasing. I can never read the phrase, ‘“‘grater 
Regard for us than Earthly parents have for thair children Which 
must be Verey Grait,’’ without a catch in my throat, thinking of 
great-grandfather Drury, who had eleven sons and daughters of 
his own. 

Even the orthography seems to make the composition more 
intimate. The ‘‘Younanamous’”’ is crossed out and the correct 
spelling written above it; the farmer evidently found the word 
too much for him, and consulted some one better informed. 

It is interesting that the term Universalist is not used in the 
statement; they are calling ‘‘them selves Christian Beleivers.” 
Perhaps one of the seeds which were in the air at that time in 
Massachusetts took root and came up in this field in Western, 
and the people there cultivated it though they knew it not by 
name. But manifestly their faith was Universalist despite the 
cautious phrasing: ‘The Scriptuers Dont in torm us that thair 
will be punnishment with out end.’’ 

The church building voted in this paper is still standing, 
and services were held there regularly until 1927, when the Rev. 
Mr. Darling died. Then the Universalist church federated 
with the two other Protestant churches in the town. Our church 
had notable pastors. Warren was the first parish of Dr. Morri- 
son and of Dr. Fischer, and Dr. Canfield came down once every 
year from his summer home on ‘‘Parson’s Peak’’ to lift us up 
with such sermons as, he used to say, he “‘couldn’t preach every 
Sunday.”’ 

When you ride through Warren, half way between Worces- 
ter and Springfield, salute the humble little church, next beyond 
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the towering brick structure of the Catholics, at the top of the 
hill. The little church is no longer in service in the ranks, but 
it is a veteran worthy of honor. At least, it seems so to us who 
have there received the great sacraments. 


* * * 


ON CHARGING ALL THAT THE TRAFFIC WILL BEAR 
Glenn Welmer Douglass 


And it came to pass that I talked with a man whose business 
took him from home to another town. And so it was that from 
season to season he stayed in the house of a certain woman With 
whom he did agree upon a certain sum for his fare and his lodging. 

Now it came to pass this year that the woman did charge 
the man fifty cents more than she had charged him aforetime. 

And the man spake and said unto the woman, “‘How is it 
that ye charge me yet more when butter and sugar and salt are 
cheaper than in the former times?”’ 

And she said, ‘‘“My rooms have not been as profitable as I 
could wish.” 

And the man said unto me, “‘Here had I stayed in the house 
of this woman from season to season and paid what she asked for 
my food and my lodging, and now, when foodstuffs be cheaper 
so that it costeth her not as much to feed me, and her husband 
hath grown old before his time, she thinketh she can take it out 
onme. Verily, it getteth my goat!’’ 

But the woman made offer unto the man that if he would 
take a smaller room in which her grandchild had been wont to 
sleep, so that she might rent the larger room for more money, 
then would she charge him the same as before. 

And he, because people were wont to telephone to him to 
that house, for appointments, did consent to continue and to 
sleep in the small chamber where the grandchild had slept. 

And when I had considered it well I said: “Verily this life 
hath its give and take. If we can not pay the more and meet 
our bills, then sometimes must we sleep in the small room; for 
if we can not do as we would, then must we do as we can. But 
verily blessed is he who loveth his neighbor and chargeth him 
not all that the traffic will bear,” 
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FERRY BEACH AS I SAW IT* 
Philip A. Rooney 


After a non-stop flight of three hours and twenty minutes, 
the Brockton delegates, Mr. Ledyard, Elmer Stelley and myself, 
arrived at Ferry Beach. I must admit that at first I was far 
from favorably impressed with the idea of having to spend a 
week there. However, we resigned ourselves to our fate, regis- 
tered and were shown to our quarters. 

Saturday evening there was a short meeting in Rowland 
Hall at which we were introduced to the members of the faculty. 
A get-acquainted social followed under the direction of Carl 
Hempel of Lynn. At 10.15 we all joined hands around the hall, 
the lights were lowered and we took part in our first friendship 
circle. Carl Hempel led the circle in prayer and it was closed 
with the Ferry Beach song. Then in the distance, as if it were 
an echo, the song was repeated on a trumpet. At the close of 
this every one said ‘‘Good-night” to his neighbor and at 11 o’clock 
the lights were out and all was quiet. 

Sunday opened with breakfast at 7.30. Church school was 
held at 9. We chose to attend the class for young people under 
the direction of Bob Needham of Arlington. His subject was 
“Temperance,” and was very ably handled. At 10 there was a 
church service and we were privileged to hear Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, Dean of the Theological School of St. Lawrence es 
versity, whose subject was “The Inclusiveness of Our Task.’ 
It was an inspiring message delivered as only Dr. Atwood can 
deliver a message. Dinner followed, and from 1.45 to 2.45 each 
day there was a quiet hour during which there was no noise, no 
swimming or any other activity. Sunday evening we attended 


*Report given to officers and teachers of the church school, 
Brockton, Mass., August 29, 1932. 


the first lecture of Dr. van Schaick’s series of seven on ““The Life 
of Paul.” 

Monday the regular classes and daily routine began. 

Weregistered for Dr. van Schaick’s lecture course and for two 
standard courses—one, the “‘Principles and Program of Christian 
Religion,” under Dean Cate of Auburn, Maine, and the other, 
“Church Work with Young People,” under Donald Hoyt, di- 
rector of religious education and associate pastor under Dr. 
Tomlinson of Worcester, Mass. 

When the meeting places of the classes were announced on 
Monday morning at breakfast, we were happy to discover that 
all our classes were to be held in the grove; and so for four hours 
each morning we received a superior brand of instruction out 
there in a beautiful setting that was vividly alive with the pres- 
ence of God. The trees, the fresh air, the birds and the flowers 
were all joyously vibrant with an atmosphere that sent a tingle 
through the very blood in our veins. One could hardly sit there 
in such a setting, and hear of the workings of God and_.of Jesus, of 
love and goodness and service, and of the great opportunities to 
extend the great teachings of Jesus, without being filled with an 
inspiration to carry on and forward. One must experience such 
a feeling to appreciate its value. 

The courses we took were full o* valuable information and 
enlightenment. It would be hard to say which course I enjoyed 
better. Both were extrenely interesting and under the super- 
vision of very capable men. 

In Dean Cate’s course we discussed, ‘“What should be the 
program and the work of the church of to-day and o’ its con- 
stituency?’’ We glanced at the vastness of the task to which we 
are directing our energy. 

In Mr. Hoyt’s class the problems of young people's work 
were discussed. What the obligations of the church are to its 
young people. What the church should expect o! its young 
people and the various methods of obtaining the best results from 
our work with them. 

Much of the valuable information we, as delegates to Ferry 
Beach, have brought back with us we will try to put into prac- 
tical use during the year. There is one thing, however, that I 
should like to stress now. It is a project which we have well 
under way, and I was pleased to think that we had already under- 
taken such steps, when it was so strongly stressed there at the 
institute. It is the establishing of better co-operation and closer 
harmony between the various agencies of the church engaged in 
the same work, eliminating duplication of energy toward like 
goals, the correlation of all units of the church. 

A friendship circle on the beach around a campfire, under a 
gorgeous orange moon in a setting of beautiful clouds, casting 
its reflection over the waters of the Atlantic, ended each day in a 
spirit of reverence. If those other young people there were 
affected as I was, they were instilled with courage to carry on our 
great task. A friendship circle is a most appropriate way to close 
the day. It gives one the feeling of faith and confidence in a 
Heavenly Father who has at His finger tips the controls which 
guide this old world of ours. 

Recreation was plentiful at Ferry Beach. On two after- 
noons there were ball games out on the diamond at the edge of 
the grove. Then there was a trip to the home of the Rev. and 
Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne at Raymond, Maine. Here we arrived 
at4p.m. There was a short ball game of mixed nines and then 
supper on the lawn, ending with a worship service just as the sun 
was setting over the hills of Maine and the mountains of New 
Hampshire. Below us we could see Lake Sebago and directly 
in the west that sinking sun seemed alive with life, issuing a 
challenge to all who gazed upon it—a challenge to seek more 
knowledge of it and of all the other wonders of God. As I sat 
there during that service and looked toward the heavens, I could 
not help but liken them to that perfect life. There in the south 
the heavens were clear and light blue, and seemed to be like the 
threshold of life, pure and full of goodness, and then to the west, 
developing to the meridian of life, where clouds of brilliant hues 
of red, searlet, gold and blue, all blended around a fiery sun fast 
sinking from sight, seemed to convey the likeness of that perfect 
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life in action, vivid and sparkling. Then toward the north the 
heavens were darker, yet beautiful, and seemed to ery out that 
they were the eventide of life,a life revealed to us as one of per- 
fection, well lived, its work of love, service and truth completed. 
When my thoughts returned from their wanderings the group 
were singing ‘‘God of Harth, the Sky, the Sea,’”’ and I thought 
how fine it would be if only more of us could fashion our lives 
after the example conveyed to us by God through that setting. 
I realized that God is everywhere; what a joy to be of service 
to Him! 

On Old Orchard night nearly every one went to that famous 
summer resort for an evening of sport and frivolity to be directed 
by each individual’s personal whims and fancies. 

Then came International Day observance, with a model 
world court in the afternoon, and an evening of burlesque and fun. 
A play, ‘““America for Americans,’’ taught a lesson that should 
be taught in every church school—a lesson for young and old 
alike. There was a radio skit written and produced by Dr. van 
Schaick, and finally came a burlesque on the Olympics. A well 
rounded program which afforded many laughs. 

Each evening we found the daily issue of the “‘Salty Breeze”’ 
at our table. This is the Ferry Beach paper edited by ‘‘Dick”’ 
Bird, containing nearly everything pertaining to Ferry Beach— 
news, humor, programs and what not. A fine job by an able 
fellow. 

On Friday night came the graduation and consecration ex- 
ercises—a simple but pretty service, a proper climax of a week 
of work and fun. 

Saturday morning brought farewells, and I can safely 
vouch that every one was sorry to see the week end. 

From Ferry Beach we bring many things of value, but the 
one thing that stands foremost in my mind as my thoughts go 
back there is the spirit of fellowship which exists there. If 
only such a spirit could be reproduced right here in our own 
church, and throughout the entire denomination, we would 
forge ahead by leaps and bounds. If nothing else were gained, 
it was a true revelation of Jesus’ code of right living to have 
been a part of a fellowship such as prevails at Ferry Beach. 

Such a spirit would certainly be a realization of a kingdom 
on earth, if only it prevailed everywhere. 

Certainly, our time was well spent at Ferry Beach. It was 
greatly enjoyed, and its benefits were too numerous and too 
fine to be put into words. We will try to convey them to you 
through the year by action. That’s what Ferry Beach does to 
one, anyway; it inspires, not words, but action, in a true Christian 
spirit of the highest order. 

I feel that our time and money were both well spent at 
Ferry Beach. Will we goagain? I’llsay we will. 


* * * 


THE NEW OUTLOOK 


Ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith, editor of the New Outlook! 
The announcement will read strangely in Canada, where the 
weekly organ of the United Church is published under that title. 
And to those Americans who recall the history of the Outlook, 
which this new periodical succeeds, it sounded not a little strange. 
The Outlook was Dr. Lyman Abbott’s continuation of the Chris- 
tian Union, a famous paper in its time, edited by Henry Ward 
Beecher of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Dr. Abbott developed 
a new type of cultural periodical adapted to the tastes of church 
people, who were educated, intelligent, and interested in litera- 
ture, art, and politics. It was well printed and illustrated, 
liberal, progressive. Its master-stroke was the engagement of 
Theodore Roosevelt as contributing editor. His trenchant writing 
trebled the subscriptions. But Dr. Abbott and his superman 
colleague were gathered to their fathers and left no sons who 
could bend their bows. The Outlook merged with the Inde- 
pendent, once its rival, and adopted policies which alienated its 
old patrons without replacing them. Eventually it went to the 
auction block and was sold for a song. Now it will become the 
New Outlook, and “‘Al” will take the editorship which “Teddy” 


made famous. He is to have a free hand, it is said, and is not 
bound by party or creed. Will he, a Democrat and a Catholic, 
strong in both, be able to forget his lifelong associations? We 
shall see. This much we must admit: no American in public life 
approaches him in downright popularity. He thinks clearly on 
political and governmental subjects, and in his speeches has been 
able to express himself with a clarity and force which any uni- 
versity graduate might envy. He makes no pretensions to being 
a reader, newspapers excepted. The only field in which he has 
a right to speak is public affairs. He makes no other claim. In 
that realm his word will carry weight. The first number of the 
New Outlook will be as eagerly awaited as any issue ever spon- 
sored by Dr. Abbott or Colonel Roosevelt.—Christian Advocate 
(New York). 


* * * 


THE FREE CHURCH OF AMERICA 


We are interested in the idea of a ‘‘Free Church of Ameri- 
ca,’ as proposed by the Unitarians and Universalists. In its 
inception this idea is a scheme for uniting these two liberal bodies 
into one communion. For years the Unitarians and Universal- 
ists have been talking about getting together, but have been 
doing little about it. This failure to act is a good deal of a 
scandal, for the two religious groups represent historically the 
same spiritual reaction against Orthodoxy, their constituencies 
are friendly and co-operative, and their practical purposes much 
the same. But the traditional trouble which besets mergers of 
this kind—the fear of each that it will be swallowed up by the 
other—has been again at work, and much faithful labor has 
therefore come to nothing. Now some genius has suggested 
this idea of a ‘“‘Free Church of America,’”’ which means, we take 
it, a sort of holding company for the two denominations, which 
will thus unite but still maintain their separate identities. But 
this statesmanlike proposal has significance far beyond the bor- 
ders of Unitarianism and Universalism! A genuine ‘Free 
Church,” organized along nation-wide lines, would attract other 
bodies. The Community Church movement would certainly 
join—or failing the possibility of action by this loosely federated 
group, many individual community churches would do so. 
The Congregationalists could not long remain outside, for ther 
freedom is a boasted heritage. The Friends, likewise, would 
have to come in. We do not believe that the Ethical Culturists 
would decline an offer of fellowship. Surely, there is the promise 
here of a great communion of free churches and free souls, which 
may well unite the liberal religionists of the entire country. We 
do not wonder that the American Unitarian Association, at its 
recent annual meeting, hailed ‘‘the birth of the Free Church of 
America with the devout hope that it may lead to the early and 
effective union of the forces of liberal religion.” — Unity. 


* * * 


BEAUTY ’LONG THE WAY 
C. H. Emmons 
I never cease to marvel at the beauty ‘long the way. 
The winding, wind-blown river, sweeping gaily past the bay 
That indents the rocky island, with alluring, wooded shore, 
Bidding: “Enter, and be welcome, at Dame Nature’s gracious 
door.”’ 


I never cease to marvel at the beauty ‘long the way. 

The magic of the rainbow, within the speed-boat’s spray; 

The clear-cut, rugged mountain peaks, pressed tight against 
the sky; 

The lovely groves of slender birch, that catch and hold the eye. 


I never cease to marvel at the beauty ’long the way. 

Dark green of hillside forests, a-thrill, at close of day, 

With limpid note of hermit thrush, a-top some lofty bough; 
Clear, liquid, golden music, amid the pine’s weird sough. 


July, 1932. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A REST TIME THAT IS WORK TIME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here we are at last at Nojiri, with college over until the fall. 
It seems too good to be true, I was going tosay. Well, it seems 
so good as to be marvelously true, that “‘rest-time’”’ has come 
when we can steep our souls in infinite beauty, infinite tran- 
quillity and the infinite joy of happy fellowship with lots of other 
infinite souls like ours in very finite bodies just like ours. 

We’ve had a day and two nights of steady rain and we’ve 
started on another day of drizzle and drip and sticky, squashy 
roads, and yet, we love it still. We have an adorable little 
cottage this year right on the shore of the lake, with a sun parlor 
running along the bank a foot or so up from the road, a veritable 
“house by the side of the road.” We are already finding it so 
with friends passing and stopping for greetings and a chat even 
now at the very beginning of the Nojiri season. 

Mother Cary is with us and she loves it here, of course, as 
every one does whoever comes here. 

I must be busy indeed this summer (just for a change!), 
because, you know, I am taking a correspondence course in 
journalism with Columbia University. I matriculated last 
September, but you people kept me so busy while we were in 
America, traveling from place to place and making my hundred 
and ten speeches, that I could not begin to work at it until we 
left. Then, on the freighter, I did six weeks’ work, leaving 
twenty-four weeks’ still to be done. Of course, with my teach- 
ing and my hundreds of compositions to be corrected every week, 
my three Bible classes, and my story-telling, my sermon every 
other Sunday and my Clara Barton Guild with its many activities 
and my rather considerable entertaining, I couldn’t do any per- 
sonal work, I mean work for just myself, while we were in Tokyo. 
Now, at Nojiri, I must make up for lost time and work good and 
hard. We have a temperamental, borrowed, portable typewriter 
that we brought along, and that is good for my soul, because it 
keeps on instructing me in the ways of patience (which I thought 
I had sufficiently learned) and in the ways of self-control, which 
we can never learn too well, [suppose. Itsticks in a certain spot, 
and every single line, almost, I forget, and becoming interested 
in my subject, pile up letters, a hundred (more or less) in one 
spot, then, smiling sweetly (?) try to erase a few and struggle 
womanfully on. 

All this is not to the purpose, whichis here. We love Japan, 
we love the Japanese, in spite of this present crushing military 
dominance; we love our work; and we are profoundly interested in 
the new opportunities opening constantly before us. I have just 
heard of some very practical social service in which my Clara 
Barton girls can help, work for the poor little river children, and 
we shall start as soon as we get back in the fall. We have just 
paid our last visit to the Garden Home for tubercular girls, sing- 
ing from ward to ward, as usual, and carrying them “hard candy” 
and forty-seven beautiful comfort bags we had made them to 
hang on their beds to hold their treasures. I want so very eager- 
ly to do some really helpful work toward prevention and cure of 
tuberculosis, but until we have money to use in this way, I have 
to be content with the little things my girls and Icando. My 
second dearest project here is work for the river people, who spend 
their lives on crowded barges and junks, whole families ot them 
living in tiny cramped quarters, so that the little children are 
constantly spilling over into the water (often filthy water) and 
so have to be tied to the boats by rope, so that they can scramble 
back. The men earn something like twenty-five yen a month, 
carting coal and other freight, and they often have a wife and 
several children to support. Well, our mission has no money to 
spend on this kind of work, but I have just discovered an or- 
ganized work that is being done and through which my girls 
and I can help a little by making warm garments for the chil- 
dren who almost freeze during the bitter cold winter weather, 
exposed as they are to the damp and the storms. They are so 
dear and so skilful, these Sunrise Guild girls of mine, and so over- 


flowing with the longing to serve and to help, that I just have to 
suggest a thing like this to them, to have them all enthusiasm at 
once, and their enthusiasm immediately becomes productive of 
concrete results. Some of my girls have been married and some 
have gone away, but new girls always rise up to take their place 
and the married ones come when they can, and whether they 
come or not they carry the spirit of love and service with them 
into their lives. 

More and more we must hand the organized work over to 
the Japarese to be carried on in Japanese ways. More and 
more must we “ambassadors of Christ’? work in the old in- 
dividualistic way of the pioneer missionaries (though with a dif- 
ferent gospel), and more and more to us individually are fields 
of individual helpfulness opening. Please let us stay here and let 
us use our lives in these ways as long as it is any way possible. 
Every boy and every girl whose flame of faith and Jove and ser- 
vice we can kindle through personal contact with the fire in us 
means more than we can ever reckon toward the lighting of Japan 
with the love and the zeal and the conquest of Christ. 

Maude Lyon Cary. 


* * 


THE PROBLEM OF SURPLUS POPULATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your Labor Day editorial you say that “‘something like 
a six-hour day and a five-day week appears to be a necessary 
part of the new program.” Of course you are right in saying 
that we who have jobs must help those who have not, but the 
scheme of sharing jobs, as I understand it, means cutting wages 
all round so that the pay roll will be no larger than it is now. 
That will be grand for the employer, and may be justified as a 
temporary expedient to tide us over an emergency, but even 
then it puts the burden on those least able to bear it. Why 
should I give up one-sixth of my wages, while my employer, with 
an income ten, twenty, perhaps fifty, times greater than mine 
gives nothing? No doubt he gives in other ways, large sums 
perhaps, out of his surplus, but he does not give enough to reduce 
his standard of living below the comfort level, as many of the 
workers will have to do. 

Dividing jobs among a larger number of people will not help 
business. More people will have money to spend, but the total 
will be no larger. It may hurt some lines of business. The 
family which could afford a few extras on six days’ pay will have 
to confine itself strictly to necessities on five days’ pay. 

Some plan of unemployment insurance to which employees 
and employers and the government would all contribute would 
be wise and just. But spreading jobs and cutting wages to fit 
does not seem quite a square deal. 

A Worker. 


* * 


BE YE DOERS OF THE WORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I quite agree with a certain “Reactor” in a recent issue of 
the Leader in thinking that we need to stop talking about it and 
actually do something about joining forces with our Unitarian 
brethren, both to gain the added strength of numbers and to 
avoid a large and unnecessary duplication of expense in many 
directions. A good title for the official organ of such a union 
might well be ‘“The Liberal Christian.” 

As I told the Berean Class just before vacation, if the church 
is ever to regain its former prestige and ministers are again to be 
looked up to as the real shepherds of their flocks, the ministers of 
the future have got to be trained in the science of sociology, 
economics and biology; never mind about the theology as long 
as they recognize the existence of an overruling Power whose laws 
can neither be ignored nor side-stepped, as are man’s puny efforts 
at law making. 

Chas. P. Turner. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
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Experiments in Education 


The Experimental College. By Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn. (Harper. $3.50.) 


Education Through Recreation. By 
L. P. Jacks. (Harper. $1.50.) 


For four years Dr. Meiklejohn has been 
conducting at the University of Wisconsin 
a notable and very important experiment. 
He has had associated with him a group 
of younger men varying a good deal in 
background and in points of view, and the 
experiment has been theirs as well as his. 
In his book it is clear that there has been 
a directing and inspiring mind in charge, 
but equally clear that several good minds 
have been focused upon the project in all 
its details and in its general plan. Weare 
now presented with various explanations 
of the procedure adopted, with an appraisal 
of some of the results, and with a good 
many general conclusions as to the needs 
in our colleges and universities for new 
methods of teaching and new curriculum 
content. 

The Experimental College, which was 
established in fulfilment of a policy de- 
termined upon by the university itself and 
not foisted upon it by President Glenn 
Frank and Dr. Meiklejohn, was born of a 
recognition that we must make a new so- 
cial, industrial, and political order. We 
have something to learn from the past, 
but we have new insights contributed by 
men of our own time. Somehow we have 
to gather together the old and new in- 
sights and form a new scheme of life more 
satisfying to the human spirit, more clear 
in its guidance of the individual, less con- 
fused regarding the values worth pursuing. 
The task of discovering what is and what 
is not permanently valuable and of creat- 
ing new insights is one that teachers and 
students must share; the former can not 
now authoritatively lay down for the 
latter a scheme of life. 

In face of such a need what is it that 
the college (as distinct from the voca- 
tional school of one kind or another) 
should be trying to do for its students? 
Some say they must be given facts upon 
which to base judgments, and on this 
score many will sustain the older methods 
of instruction. Opposed to these is the 
school of those who claim that the more 
important thing is to train the intelligence, 
to develop in the student a capacity to 
see how things are related, to help him to 
win for himself some universal principles 
by which he can interpret what comes 
into his experience. Dr. Meiklejohn be- 
lieves that the first two college years are 
those in which the latter process is the 
more important. It is “an egregrious 
waste of time, a sin against himself and 
against his approaching responsibilities,” 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


for a student at that stage to spend his 
powers simply learning what went on at 
any given time in past history. It is 
all important that, with reference to some 
of the more significant turning points in 
human history, he should be encouraged 
to examine critically what was happening 
and why, and to put himself into the place 
of those concerned with the events and 
thus find their meaning. The one method 
merely taxes a more or less receptive mem- 
ory, the other stimulates an already active 
mind, guides it to materials really sig- 
nificant, and shows it how to reach valuable 
results. 

To give expression to this philosophy of 
education the Experimental College se- 
lected for special study in the two years 
course two civilizations remote from one 
another in time and very different in 
many outward features, those of Athens 
and Contemporary America; at a great 
many points the study of the ancient 
civilization prepared the mind for the 
fundamental questions in terms of which 
the modern was studied. Appendices 
giving in detail the assignments, essay 
topics, and content of discussions are 
extremely interesting, and show in how 
many worth while ways the two civiliza- 
tions illuminate each other and provide 
material on which critical intelligence may 
beexercised. The conclusion was reached, 
however, that other periods might well be 
used with success. 

As important as the content of the 
studies (and of course civilization must be 
understood in a very comprehensive way 
to include all the human interests) has 
been the relationship of the Advisers to 
the students and to one another. ‘A 
group of Advisers from different fields, 
working together in intellectual comrade- 
ship, with each in turn taking the lead in 
presentation of material, seems to us to 
have, for purposes of liberal teaching, a 
decided advantage over a group of special- 
ists, each working separately and dis- 
connectedly within his own field.’ It is, 
as the author well says, “idle to ask stu- 
dents to see subjects in their relations if 
we ourselves deal with them separately 
and from within.” The tutorial method, 
already being explored in a number of 
colleges, was carried quite far in the Wis- 
consin experiment, with very satisfying 
results but with a revelation of the strain 
and burden placed upon the teacher. 
Individual guidance for both the promising 
student and for those who have not yet 
found themselves has been shown to be 
possible to a degree seldom achieved else- 
where. 

Again, an important feature of the ex- 
periment has been the attempt to work 
out, under adverse conditions, a kind of 
community living really compatible with 
the best intellectual effort. Those who 


know the state universities or even the in- 
dependent colleges will grant that there 
is here a field for ingenuity and energy. 
Meiklejohn and his colleagues believe 
that if a group is engaged in the same en- 
terprise and can be a group sustained by 
daily experience of corporate life, so that 
the common endeavor is a constant bond 
of unity, then education becomes what it 
ought to be, “not a set of imposed, de- 
manded, external tasks, but a form of hu- 
man living’ and association, the natural 
and inevitable growth of a healthy or- 
ganism in a congenial environment.” 
(No wonder those who so fully understand 
Plato’s educational philosophy emphasize 
the study of Greek civilization!) But the 
State University does not present ideal 
conditions for experiment in this direction. 

The removal of most of the restrictions 
and penalties by which older educational 
institutions have tried to direct student 
effort, the frank acceptance of the principle 
that the lesson of self-direction is one which 
every self-respecting person must sooner or 
later learn for himself, the recognition 
that, while under conditions of large free- 
dom the students do in some cases waste 
much time, the results nevertheless do in 
the main justify the experiment, and the 
unhesitating rejection of the use of “dis- 
cipline’”’ as a force to be used when other 
forces are lacking, have marked the experi- 
ment as a radical one and one full of in- 
terest for all who are concerned with 
youth. 

The . principal difficulty has perhaps 
been that the drift of our American life is 
not favorable to the kind of intelligence 
the college has been trying to engender. 
“Our first aim is not to get liberal thinking 
done excellently, but to get it done at all.” 

Dr. Meiklejohn asks, “‘Can Americans, 
old and young, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, be roused to undertake the task of 
understanding and evaluating American 
living?”’ If this is ever to be brought 
about, the teachers of American democ- 
racy must be its critics, and must in their 
training of youth ‘fight an unending 
battle against the blindly hostile forces of 
its popular drift.” 

Has the experiment proved anything? 
First, it has shown how strong are the 
forces unfriendly to such an enterprise. 
In a few days’ visit I found out a good deal 
more even than I had suspected, regarding 
the possibilities of hostility and misrep- 
resentation. Many of the criticisms were 
such as could not be made by any ore 
really desirous of seeing educational 
methods revised. Others were made by 
people unwilling to find out for themselves 
what was being attempted and done. 
Some were malicious in the extreme. But 
Dr. Meiklejohn is both modest about his 
own share in the work and generous 

(Continued on page 1051) 
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Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


LEAVE ALCOHOL ALONE 


One of the greatest problems confront- 
ing the human race was tackled four- 
square at the Ferry Beach Conference— 
the ill effects of beverage alcohol upon the 
drinker and the drinker’s family and 
neighbors. 

Some one has pointed out that the 
liquor question is really three distinct 
problems—the problem of demand, the 
problem of supply, and the problem of 
government. Each of these problems 
requires separate analysis and treatment 
by independent agencies. 

In the past decade the problem of de- 
mand has been submerged in a flood of 
public discussion about the present meth- 
-ods of supply and governmental control. 

Gradually it has dawned upon re- 
sponsible citizens that the teaching of 
young people about the evils of beverage 
alcohol has been sadly neglected. No 
wonder the new voters soak up wet propa- 
ganda like sponges. The writer gave a 
talk on the physiological effects of alcohol 
to a class of young people at Ferry Beach 
one Sunday morning this summer. The 
problems of supply and government were 
not discussed. Yet right after the meet- 
ing some one went out and said that they 
had just listened to a talk on Prohibition!! 

In advancing the movement started at 
-the Conference we present here a bibliog- 
raphy of good material for the teaching of 
scientific knowledge about alcohol. All 
this material may be obtained from the 
Scientific Temperance Federation, 400 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass (a long 
established and non-political organiza- 
clon) 

Scientific Temperance Journal—summer, 
1931, issue. In sixteen chapters the 
_ effects of alcoholic drinks are reviewed in 
readable style. Every statement is au- 
thoritative. This Journal is all that a 
union would require if a series of meetings 
were planned and several persons asked to 
present different phases of the subject. 
As a source of information it is highly 
satisfactory. Costs only one dollar. 

“Alcohol,” by Irving Fisher and Eugene 
Lyman Fisk, M. D. A publication of the 
Lite Extension Institute which treats the 
subject from the standpoint of life in- 

surance experience. Costs twenty-five 
cents. 

“The World’s New Day and Alcohol,” 
by Cora F. Stoddard. A series of texts 
for use with a set of stereopticon slides. 
Facts are presented in an impressive way. 
Fifteen cents for the booklet. 

“Some Practical Aspects of Scientific 
Knowledge of Alcohol,” by Cora F. Stod- 
dard. Presents some results of laboratory 
tests of alcohol’s effect upon the body 
and mind of the moderate drinker. Ends 

- with a stirring appeal for abstinence based 


on sound reasoning. Costs fifteen cents. 

“Meeting with Youth the Question of 
Personal Abstinence,” by F. B. Dobie. 
Very helpful to a leader because it sug- 
gests a psychological method of approach- 
ing the subject and an outline for present- 
ing facts about alcohol. Used with the 
Journal mentioned above one can work up 


an effective plan of instruction. 
but ten cents. 

Leaders are advised to avoid ballyhoo 
tactics in teaching about alcohol. One 
deals with facts; the opportunities for 
argument are few. Pledge signing is no 
longer considered essential. Stick to the 
problem of demand. The problem of 
government control is dealt with by 
agencies other than those organized for 


the purpose of teaching the more abundant 
life. 


Costs 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE REPLACEMENT FUND 
You last heard about this fund in the 
Leader of July 2. We had hoped for a 
shower of $5.00 gifts during the summer, 
but we’ve had very few showers this 
season. The Fund has grown as follows: 


Gifts previously reported from Mis- 


SLOMMCIT CIES © oa). | gem cere $399.00 
66 Farmington, Michigan....... 5.00 
$404.00 
Gifts from individuals .......... $250.00 
51 Mrs. Annette Evarts, Wash- 
Inetonel) 2 ©. 2... awe 10.00 
OCPASETICN Oe | shy. -2t hee eee ea 5.00 
53 Miss Lucy E. Daniels, Salem, 
INGASSS ve ee stacy Cesena 5.00 
54 Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Sa- 
lem, ¢Mass. ¢. i: :) See oes. 5.00 
$275.00 


Can’t we make this $1,000 before our 
books close September 30? 


ye 


A LETTER OF GOOD CHEER AND 
APPRECIATION 


August 30, 1932. 
My dear Miss Enbom: 

The success of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Camp for Diabetic Children was 
clear to every one who saw it. You 
should surely call this to the attention of 
all who had a share in the project. Doubt- 
less the Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp has 
accomplished much for poor children in 
other years, but this summer you helped 
children who had earned a right to a va- 
eation by adherence to diet and to insulin 
medication, and you gave most of them 
their first opportunity to have a change 
and a chance to enjoy themselves and be 
free from all responsibility. The child I 
took to Oxford told me she had never seen 
a cow! But the camp doubled its useful- 
ness by giving the parents of those chil- 
dren a freedom from worry they had not 
known for years. You can not realize 
what this camp has meant to these par- 
ents! 

I can not thank your two societies 
enough, but please accept for your mem- 
bers the gratitude of all of us doctors who 
had the privilege to send you children. 


Every one was so co-operative and Mrs. 
Leonard Thayer was so thoughtful that 
all needs were anticipated and no dif- 
ficulties arose. Miss Reed really seemed 
to belong to our group of diabetic workers, 
and I am ever so sorry not to have her at 
the New England Deaconess Hospital the 
year round. The Marshall household, the 
chauffeurettes, their teachers, the state 
police, the friends who contributed to the 
work in building the laboratory, all de- 
serve especial recognition. Of course I am 
pleased that you liked our head nurses and 
their associates, and the dietitian who 
opened up new possibilities, and the tech- 
nicians. I know they had a good time, 
too. Without Dr. Hale’s supervision 
and readiness to assume responsibility 
night and day, our anxieties would have 
been great. 

The educational feature of your camp 
was something new. No doctor, no rela- 
tive, no friend of a diabetic, could see those 
sixteen happy children together without 
being impressed by their health and their 
right to a place in the sun. I am sure a 
great many people gained courage by a 
visit to this Diabetic Island of Safety. 
You can not determine for a long time to 
come how far its influence will spread. 

Later Dr. Priscilla White will write up 
the medical story of the two months and 
quite likely some of the conclusions she 
draws may interest your friends. Mrs. 
Thayer’s account of the finances will be of 
great value—far more than she thinks— 
and I expect to draw upon her report for 
talks in Indianapolis and Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, in October and November. 

To the diabetic work at the New England 
Deaconess Hospital this year I consider 
the camp was equivalent in a material 
way to the income on $125,000. 

I hope you will want the diabetic chil- 
dren again. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Hlliott P. Joslin. 


We are proud of our success in this new 
adventure in service and we are sure you 
will want us to say to Dr. Joslin that we 
do want the diabetic children again and 
again. Miss Ruth Reed’s report of the 
camp will appear in the September Bulle- 
tin. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHY RALLY? 


Some one asked us the other day if we 
approved of Rally Day. Our answer was, 
Yes and No. Yes, because there is a 
decided advantage in all starting the year 
together with the ideals, aims, goals, ob- 
jectives, all displayed, discussed, under- 
stood by every one concerned at the be- 
ginning of the fall session. Yes, because 
if this procedure is followed it means that 
the teachers and leaders have met prior 
to this time and determined these things— 
felt their need, talked over ways and 
means of attaining them, made them 
simple enough so that even the smallest 
youngsters feel that they have part in the 
whole program of their school. Yes, be- 
cause “in union there is strength,” and a 
great combined session at the opening of 
the school year, with every one present, 
every one learning his or her part in the 
program for the year, every one simultan- 
eously facing a new, great task together, 
every one reconsecrating himself and her- 
self to the great task and privilege of the 
church school—that school will forge 
ahead. 

No, because too often we have seen 
mighty efforts made to get folks out for 
a Rally Day service, when the program 
offered by the school in its weekly session 
was not worth rallying around. No, be- 
cause the planning for Rally Day is fre- 
quently of a social nature rather than an 
educational one. No, because many 
schools feel that they must stick to the 
commercialized date of Rally Sunday re- 
gardless of when their members return to 
town, or when their lesson materials hbe- 
gin. Most of our schools use lesson ma- 
terial which starts the first Sunday in Oc- 
tober. Most of those same boys and girls 
enter the public schools of their town 
within a week after Labor Day. Why 
miss the first lessons of the season because 
some commercial house tells you to have 
Rally Day the first Sunday in October? 
Do the thing which needs doing in your 
community, in your school. Our own feel- 
ing is that the last Sunday in September 
makes a good Rally Day, but that, if the 
situation warrants it, general sessions of 
the school may be held prior to that time— 
classes meeting new teachers, teachers 
taking this opportunity to learn to know 
their new groups, information about pu- 
pils being recorded for school files. These 
sessions need no set lessons, but fine wor- 
ship services, followed by informal class 
groups. Call them “get acquainted ses- 
sions” if you like. Then Rally on the last 
Sunday of the month with a fine service, 
which really amounts to something, a ser- 
vice which is an indication of the direction 
in which the group together plan to go 
during the coming year. 

Are you going to have a Rally Sunday— 
Yes or No? 
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Have you ordered your fall 
supplies yet? Remember that 
any book, no matter by whom 
published, may be ordered 
from your own Publishing 
House. Be loyal to your own. 
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FALL FIELD WORK 


On Sept. 11, Miss Yates leaves Boston 
to spend the rest of the month doing field 
work in Vermont. She will be accom- 
panied by Miss Margaret Bolles, director 
of religious education at the Bellows Falls 
church, and member of the Vermont 
Sunday School Association Board. 

The trip has been planned entirely by 
Mr. Arthur Whitney, president of the 
state association, and he has done a splen- 
did piece of work. But Mr. Whitney 
could not have done it if the people of the 
Vermont church schools had not been 
willing to co-operate. That they are is 
quite evident, and the State Board has 
worked over a period of time to gain this 
co-operation. Into each parish will go 
the national and state worker. We feel 
that such a trip is a decided step in ad- 
vance, and commend it to all state asso- 
ciations. 

According to present plans, twenty- 
three parishes will be touched in sixteen 
days. This would not be possible if Miss 
Yates were not driving, but in many cases 
it will not be advisable to hold meetings, 
rather to make brief calls or short con- 
ferences. It is planned to serve the Uni- 
tarian schools where that is possible. 

+ ae 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


One of the principal reasons for the 
failure of the church school to hold the 
boys and girls after they reach the teen 
age, is because the teachers are not suf- 
ficiently interested in them as individuals. 
In the ‘“‘good old days’’ the teacher visited 
in the home frequently, was a welcome 
visitor, was relied upon for counsel and 
advice. To-day, the teacher either doesn’t 
go near the home, or is not welcome when 
she does. But that need not debar her 
from knowing her pupils intimately if she 
really wishes to do so. It does take time, 
however, and genuine interest. 

One of our schools, Denver, Colorado, 
has done quite a bit along this line with 
its Ranger Class, a group of thirteen-year- 
old boys. The teacher has drawn up a 
questionnaire of twenty-one questions in 
an attempt to reach the real thinking of his 
boys. That he has succeeded is quite 
evident, from their replies. Under each 
question he has listed each boy, and be- 
side the name, his reply. Here are a few 


of the questions: What is your favorite 
subject in school? Have you a hobby, 
if so, what is it? What do you like to do 
best during leisure time? What kind of 
books do you like to read? List four 
favorites. What games do you like best— 
indoor—outdoor? What kind of work 
are you most interested in? Do you know 
what kind of work you will want to do when 
you have finished school? Why do you 
come to Sunday school? In what ways do 
you think our class and class-work can be 
improved? What can you do to improve 
it? What can the teacher do to improve 
it? Do you think it would be a good idea 
for the Rangers to set a good example for 
the rest of the school in the matter of 
keeping order during the worship services? 
How can we do it? Which lesson in 
your course has been most interesting to 
you? What kind of lessons would you 
like best for a new course? Would you 
like to share in presenting the lessons? 
Would you work out a debate for the 
group? 

It pays to know your group. It pays 
to plan for that group. It is part of the 
job of a good teacher. 


* * - 


OFFICE VISITORS 


Mr. Albert H. Homans, treasurer of the 
G. 8S. S. A., from Cleveland, Ohio, called 
during the past week. He reports splen- 
did things from the Unitarian-Universalist 
school there in Cleveland. It is very 
seldom that we have Mr. Homans with us, 
and we were glad to welcome him. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alton B. Shuman of St. 
Paul’s school, Chicago, Illinois, with their 
small son, Robert, were our visitors re- 
cently. Mr. Shuman graduated from ° 
Tufts in ’21, and did graduate work at St. 
Lawrence. Mrs. Shuman was Miss Mar- 
garet Bey before her marriage, niece of 
Dr. Brigham of St. Paul’s, and for a time 
assistant to Dr. Macpherson at Joliet. 


On his return from six weeks spent at 
Oxford, Mass., Dr. Huntley called at 
Headquarters to look over fall sugges- 
tions. 


We were glad to have a visit from Mrs. 
John van Schaick, Jr., and her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. A. L. Norton, sister of our be- 
loved Editor. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


During the last week of August," over 
thirty books were sent from the Loan 
Library at the request of teachers and su- 
perintendents who wished help for fall 
classes. 


During his vacation spent , at. Hast. 
Calais, Vermont, Rev. Weston A. Cate, 
vice-president of the G. S. S. A., con- 
ducted a daily vacation church school. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


The months of July 
and August are pretty 
generally kept by the 
churches of Massachu- 
setts as a vacation 
time. Church plants 
are largely closed 
and activities cease. 
The usual custom has 
been violated consid- 
erably this summer, however. In some 
instances, even though the regular ser- 
vices were discontinued, the officials have 
been meeting to discuss and formulate 
plans for the future. In Taunton, New 
Bedford, and Framingham, all pastorless, 
conferences have been held in regard to the 
local situation and the prospects for the 
new season. Framingham will resume 
services on Sept. 11. The State Superin- 
tendent will be the preacher, and at the 
close of the service will meet the parish 
officials in regard to the choice of a suc- 
cessor to Rev. George H. Lewis, whose 
pastorate closed with the first of July. 
On Sept. 18 Dr. Coons will open the new 
church season in New Bedford. Business 
conditions are still disturbing in all of 
these three industrial centers, and the ex- 
pectation is that current expenses of the 
churches will have to be reduced. The 
Taunton church will be opened on Sept. 11. 
Mr. Robert H. Lewis, son of Rev. George 
H. Lewis, and a graduate of both the 
academic and theological departments at 
Tufts College, will preach at this first 
service. The preacher at Taunton on the 
following Sunday, Sept. 18, will be Rev. 
Benjamin F. White, recently of Newton- 
ville. 

In three places the matter of a closer 
relation between the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists has been up for consideration 
thissummer. At Coolidge Corner, Brook- 
line, the Beacon Church plant, built in 
the pastorate of Dr. Perin, has been leased 
to a prominent moving picture company. 
The congregation of Beacon Church will 
be without a home. The lease of the 
property, it is understood, runs for ten 
years at an income which the parish could 
not afford, in its present condition, to re- 
ject. The congregation has thought that 
for the present at least it might worship 
and work in a near-by hall. With July, 
the minister of the neighboring Unitarian 
church, Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine, resigned 
to take up his new pastorate in the Uni- 
tarian church of Lynn. Immediately and 
naturally, it came to the minds of parish- 
ioners in both churches at Coolidge Corner 
that a possible union might be effected. 
The Unitarians have a beautiful, modern 
colonial church edifice, while the Univer- 
salists have the income from the leased 
property, and no place to worship. Gen- 
erously treated and wisely handled, the 


situation in Brookline may be shaped up 
into a strong Liberal Church for this im- 
portant part of Greater Boston. The 
officials of both the A. U. A. and the State 
Convention of Universalists have been 
consulted several times. 

The First Universalist Church of Cam- 
bridge and the Harvard Street Unitarian 
Church of the same city are being asked to 
take under consideration a possible closer 
relation. 

In Melrose is the third suggested move- 
ment in this line between Unitarians and 
Universalists. A committee of representa- 
tive and in‘uential parishioners from 
each side has been appointed. These 
committees have not only met separately 
during the summer, they have held joint 
meetings as well. At one such joint meet- 
ing on Thursday, Aug. 25, Dr. Patterson, 
representing the Unitarian national body, 
and Dr. Coons, representing the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, were present. Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist is the minister of the 
Melrose Unitarian church, and Rev. Gus- 
tave H. Leining is pastor over the Uni- 
versalist church. Both of these churches 
are well organized and amply prepared for 
the future. Their ideas for a closer as- 
sociation are not prompted by weakness or 
fear. The hope is that, in the combination 
of the two, a new, modern, and fully ade- 
quate edifice may be erected and a minis- 
try rendered to the community expressive 
of the best in Liberal religion and in full 
recognition of the demands of the new 
day. 

The Convention is proud of the work 
which was done this summer in the two 
places particularly under its care at West 
Haverhill and Oxford. The congrega- 
tions at West Haverhill were not startingly 
large, but they were of good size, and steady 
in attendance. The pulpit work of Rev. 
Edwin lL. Noble of Amesbury was ap- 
preciated, as was also the music under the 
charge of Mrs. Eva Brooks Flinn and her 
son, Joseph Flinn, Jr. 

The really unusual has been attained at 
Oxford. Here Dr. George E. Huntley 
has been the preacher. He and Mrs. 
Huntley have made Oxford their home 
for six weeks from July 24. Dr. Huntley 
began with an attendance of ten on his 
initial Sunday. This number steadily 
rose through the figures of sixty, fifty- 
four, sixty-five, seventy-nine, to eighty- 
eight on Aug. 28. The presence of the 
Huntleys was a boon to the workers at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace and an in- 
spiration to the people of the community. 
Dr. and Mrs. Joslin, of the diabetic work 
at the Birthplace, were worshipers in our 
church, as were the girls from the camps. 
Dr. Tomlinson and some of his Worcester 
parishioners were present one Sunday. 

The resignations of Rev. William A. 


Haney of Taunton, of Rev. George lal 
Lewis of Framingham, of Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington of Braintree, and of Rev. 
Laurence Breed Walker of Roxbury, all in 
July, brought these four places into the 
pastorless group. New Bedford, Haver- 
hill, and the two churches in Brewster 
and Yarmouthpori, which are planning to 
work together, are also still without minis- 
terial leaders. It is not likely that 
Framingham, Taunton, or New Bedford, 
owing to local financial conditions, will be 
able to offer above $1,200 as a salary. 
This may mean that each will arrange for 
a part time pastorate, or a student pas- 
torate. Haverhill is again to have Dr. 
Henry R. Rose of Newark, New Jersey, 
as supply preacher up to the first of Oc- 
tober. At the present time the old parish 
at Haverhill does not feel that it is finan- 
cially able to invite the kind of minister 
it has been accustomed to and desires as 
its religious leader. The plan is to have 
the State Superintendent place in the 
pulpit through the fall and winter a num- 
ber of the available and abler preachers. 
All Souls Church in Braintree, a union 
of Unitarians and Universalists, has ap- 
pointed a committee on pulpit supply. 
This committee will receive and carefully 
consider all applications for the pastorate 
and will, when the time comes, make 
recommendations to the parish. All Souls 
Church is a group of well-informed, choice 
men and women. It may be known at 
the start that such a church will carefully 
investigate each one considered for its 
pastorate and will take sufficient time to 
secure the best possible man as the next 
pastor. Mr. Arthur L. Evans, 125 School 
Street, Braintree, is president of All Souls 
parish. 

Rev. Laurence Breed Walker, who has 
been at the Buena Vista Church, Roxbury, 
for about a year and a half, closed his work 
on July 27. His letter of resignation gave 
as the chief reason for his withdrawal his 
physical condition and his state of health. 
The old parish in Roxbury has a real 
problem to face. Its officials are going 
at the problem in an earnest manner. 
The church will reopen on Sept. 18. 
Rev. Harold I. Merrill of Brunswick, 
Maine, has been invited by the officials of 
the parish to be the preacher on both Sept. 
18 and 25. Mr. Charles P. Williams is 
chairman of the new board of trustees, 
while Francis M. Ryder, Esq., and Miss 
Grace J. Stiles, 119 Walnut Avenue, Rox- 
bury, are the interested and hard-working 
treasurer and clerk. 

It is the hope of the officials of the 
American Unitarian Association and of 
the State Convention of Universalists 
that the Brewster Unitarian church and 
the Yarmouthport Universalist church 
may be united under the ministry of one 
man. While both are good organizations, 
neither is sufficiently strong to have alone 
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the sort of minister required. The church- 
es are but ten miles apart, and Brewster 
has a parsonage. Here is an appealing 
field for a capable, consecrated minister. 
Miss Josephine Hopkins is the clerk of the 
parish in Brewster, while Mrs. I. B. Hallett 
is the clerk in Yarmouthport. 

The Boston Ministers’ Meeting has 
become really an institution. For the past 
years the programs for the Monday gath- 
erings have been so interesting that the 
Universalists have attained, among the 
other denominational groups, a consid- 
erable reputation in this line. Rev. 
George IX. Huntley, D. D., is the president 
of the Meeting for the coming season and 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe is treasurer and clerk. 
Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem is chair- 
man of the program committee. With 
him are associated Rev. Clarence L. Eaton 
and Dr. Coons. These officials have ar- 
ranged for a get-together in the first part 
of September, when plans will be made for 
the meetings over the next two months. 
The meeting place, as in the past few 
years, will be in the Church of the Re- 
demption. The opening date, it is now 
planned, will be the last week of Sep- 
tember. 

Chiefly as a matter of information, it 
seems wise to tell what the Convention 
is doing this year in the way of financial 
aid to certain of the parishes, and to 
other organizations. Heretofore there has 
been available for such purposes in the 
neighborhood of $5,000. The Executive 
Committee in making up the Convention 
budget in June found that for the coming 
year just about half that amount, or 
$2,500, would be available. Gifts have 
accordingly been appropriated as follows: 
Amesbury, $210; East Boston, $600; 
Gardner, $120; General Sunday School 
Association, $50; Leominster, $120; Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches, $300; 
Rutland Chaplaincy, $50; Medford Hill- 
side, the amount of the interest upon two 
mortgage notes; New Bedford, $300; 
Norwell $100; Plymouth, $200; Quincy, 
the interest upon its mortgage note; 
Springfield, Second, $120, and $300 as in- 
terest; Swampscott, $450; General Con- 
vention, for pensions, $1,800; Yarmouth- 
port, $150. Most of these grants are 
paid in quarterly installments. In the 
past the Convention has usually given 
$100 a year to the General Sunday School 
Association. One year it gave $150. 
Generally $150 is paid to the Rutland 
Chaplaincy. The amounts given to East 
Boston, Medford Hillside, as well as to 
the Church of the Redemption, come from 
the Hosea Ballou Foundation. The in- 
come from that fund is not sufficient for 
these several items, and, accordingly, 
as will be recalled, a vote was passed at the 
Waltham session authorizing the Executive 
Committee to use such amounts of the 
principal of that fund as are required. 

Death, during the past few weeks, has 
come into our midst in a sadly intrusive 


way. Twoof ourministers haveseen their 
homes broken by the removal of the heads 
of these homes. Mrs. Dunham, wife of 
Rev. Samuel G. Dunham of Wollaston, 
and Mrs. Reardon, wife of the young minis- 
ter at Saugus, Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, 
have left us. The funeral of Judge Oscar 
A. Marden of Stoughton and Boston was 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Barbara Polk, daughter of Alvar 
W. Polk of the Universalist Publishing 
House, has been awarded a scholarship of 
$250 at Smith College. 


A daughter, Phoebe, was born to Rev. 
and Mrs. Norman D. Fletcher, in Ayer, 
Mass., on Aug. 14. 


Rev. Francis B. Bishop, D. D., of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., was at Headquar- 
ters Aug. 31. 


Mr. A. H. Homans of Cleveland, Ohio, 
visited Headquarters Aug. 31. 


Prof. and Mrs. Clarence R. Skinner re- 
turned recently from a vacation spent in 
touring through Devonshire, England. 


Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., and 
Mrs. Brigham, of Chicago, have spent 
the summer in upper Michigan, camping 
a week at a time in various places. 


Rey. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati 
will speak over Station WLW (Crosley 
Radio Corporation) from 9 to 9.30 a. m. 
(EH. S. T.) Sept..25, Nov. 13, Dec. 25, 1932; 
Feb. 12, April 2, May 21, and July 16, 
1933. 


Miss Frances Evelyn Clark and Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth have 
announced their engagement to be mar- 
ried. 


Miss Alice Louise Phelps of Newton- 
ville, Mass., a cousin of the Editor, who 
was an editorial assistant on the Leader 
during one summer vacation, was married 
August 31 to Mr. John Knight Reeves 
of Beaver Falls, Pa. Mr. Reeves was 
graduated from Oxford University in June. 
Dr. van Schaick officiated, assisted by Rev. 
Boynton Merrill. 


Miss Barbara M. Leining of Syracuse, 
N. Y., daughter of Rev. F. C. Leining, 
D. D., has won a scholarship offered by 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, based on high standing in Regents 
Examinations for the four years of her 
high school course. This scholarship 
means $100 per year for college. She 
will enter St. Lawrence University Sept. 
14. 


Massachusetts 


Taunton.—The first outdoor festival of 
the Women’s Auxiliary held Friday, Aug. 
5, surpassed expectations. The party 
was held on the lawn of the church. Mrs, 
Parker Mosher, president of the auxiliary, 
was general chairman. Others who con- 
tributed to the success of the affair were 


held in the First Parish Church of Stough- 
ton on Monday, Aug. 29. Friends in the 
two churches in Stoughton and the 
Church of the Redemption, as well as his 
associates in the Universalist Club of 
Boston, will greatly miss the genial per- 
sonality of this loyal Universalist. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


as follows: Food sale, Mrs. Alvaro Harn- 
den, Mrs. William Rogers and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Savage; cafeteria, Mrs. Jennie Dwyer, 
Mrs. George Hathaway, Mrs. Allen 
Thayer, Mrs: Fred Stone, Mrs. L. L. 
Belden, Mrs. Eunice Nichols and Miss 
Anna Pierce; candy, Mrs. George Tickell 
and Mrs. Archie Peck; popcorn, William 
Haskins and George Tickell; ice cream, 
Leon and Sherwood Haskins, John King; 
white elephant and grabs, Mrs. W. C. 
Godfrey, Mrs. Charles F. Ripley, Mrs. 
Edward Temple, Mrs. Frank Tucker and 
Mrs. Flora Shumway; punch, Miss Ruth 
Mosher, Miss Beatrice Nichols and Mrs. 
Myrtle Wilson; fortunes, Miss Helen 
Totten; sports, Archie Peck, Herbert 
Booth, Isaac Wilson and Miss Edna Harn- 
den; music by Walt Stadig’s orchestra. 
Mrs. Parker Mosher entertained forty 
members and friends of the Women’s 
Auxiliary at her home Friday afternoon, 
Aug. 26. The party was in the form of a 
silver tea served on the piazza and lawn. 
The entertainment consisted of piano 
solos by Mrs. Chester Goff, vocal solos 
by Miss Ruth Mosher, readings by Miss 
Beatrice Nichols. Tea was served by 
Misses Ruth and Gladys Mosher, Chris- 
tine Ripley and Beatrice Nichols and Mrs. 
Esther Woodward and Mrs. Rachel Quil- 
lan. 
New Hampshire 


East Lempster.—Will E. Roberts, pas- 
tor. On Sunday morning, Aug. 21, we 
had an attendance of sixty-two as several 
members of Silver Mountain Grange at- 
tended service in a body. Rev. Asa Mayo 
Bradley preached. Mrs. Maywood Miller 
and Mr. Jack Manby each sang a solo and 
the choir, under the leadership of Miss. 
Elvia M. Cutler as organist, sang as an 
anthem ‘‘Stand up, stand up, for Jesus.” 
Immediately following the benediction the 
congregation always sings, very softly, the 
first stanza of “‘Blest be the tie that binds” 
and this gives the pastor an opportunity 
to pass down the aisle and be ready to 
shake hands with every one at the door 
as they leave. In the evening, Aug. 21, 
a beautiful and inspiring candlelight ser- 
vice was held in the chapel. The central 
figure in the auditorium was a large 
snow-white cross lying flat, and upon its 
surface the several unlit candles in their 
neat holders rested. Four girls from 
Camp Vebynin served as Guards of Honor, 
two at the head and two at the foot of 
the cross, and assisted by giving and re- 
ceiving the candles. A large ‘‘master- 


candle,’’ representing Christ the Light 
of the World, burned in front of the fine 
old hand-carved cruciform pulpit. In per- 
fect silence, except for the quiet notes of 
the organ, the congregation formed in 
line and each person, being given a candle 
from the cross, filed around and lighted 
it at the master candle. Then the pro- 
cession continued through the aisles until 
all had their candles lighted and were 
back in their pews. The empty cross 
remained in its central place. Miss Elsie 
Barton of Lempster occupied the pulpit 
with the pastor and she conducted the 
service up to the sermon. The ser- 
mon by the pastor was a brief story of 
the history of light, and ended with a 
challenge to those present to remember 
that all are “torch bearers.”’ Following 
the sermon the procession again formed 
and as each passed the cross their lighted 
candle was placed upon it. Then with 
the entire congregation standing in one 
large circle around the illuminated cross 
the closing hymn of consecration was 
sung. Then, all joining hands, the Miz- 
pah benediction closed the service. 


Maine 


Rumford.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, as- 
sistant pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Minneapolis, Minn., with Mrs. 
Rice and little son, Junior, left Rumford, 
Aug. 22, having spent the month of August 
in the East, guests of Mrs. Rice’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Howe. On Aug. 14, 
Mr. Rice preached in the Universalist 
church at Rumford Point. Aug. 21 he 
filled the pulpit in the Church of Our 
Father, Rumford, at the union services, 
both morning and evening. A large con- 
gregation was present to greet Mr. Rice, 
who was formerly the pastor of the church. 
Mrs. Winifred S. Smith of Dixfield and 
Andrew Smith of New York, friends of 
Mr. and Mrs. Rice, with Mrs. Nina 
Israelson, organist, furnished a fine musical 
program. On their return Mr. and Mrs. 
Rice and son visited at the home of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Rice, Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Rice preached in the Uni- 
versalist church of Akron, Aug. 28. 
Several people, friends of Mr. Rice’s, re- 


eeived church membership, Mr. Rice 
officiating. 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1046) 
his treatment of opponents. ‘“‘We are 


still uncertain,’”’ he says in the report, and 
the uncertainty covers important aspects 
of the enterprise. He refers charitably 
to the strains which ensue when criticism 
arises within the larger institution of 
which the experiment forms a part, and to 
hostilities of a kind which are usually mod- 
erated by the system of academic courtesy 
accepted in most institutions. One of the 
tragedies of the college, he elsewhere says, 
has been that misrepresentation has kept 
away from the college many men of the 
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very type most likely to benefit by the 
method and curriculum. Second, the re- 
port seems to make clear that the state 
university is for many reasons not a 
favorable laboratory for such experiment. 

But such negative results would be a 
poor return ior the energy, vision, and 
idealism devoted to the experiment for 
four years in the face of many discourage- 
ments and eventual “suspension” of the 
college. New possibilities have been dis- 
covered in devising materials through the 
study of which intelligence can be de- 
veloped in the first two years of college, in 
working out a type of student-faculty re- 
lationship all too little realized as yet in 
our colleges, and in relating the social life 
of the student to the intellectual effort for 
the sake of which, presumably, he has come 
to college. But above all, we are given 2 
picture of a serious and responsible, wisely- 
planned effort on the part of a group of un- 
usually able men to make the education of 
young Americans more really vital, more 
closely related to practical needs, more in- 
teresting and therefore more stimulating 
to the individual, more likely to make the 
student a willing critic of his own intelli- 
gence. And without such a picture given 
to the larger American community the 
experiment would have failed in one of its 
purposes. 

I wish the author had plunged a little 
more rapidly into the descriptive parts of 
his reports, arousing the reader’s interest in 
what has specifically been done, on the 
assumption that the information thus given 
would dispose the reader to bear with him 
in the discussion of the principles involved. 
Those who will patiently hear a discussion 
of principles before coming down to details 
are relatively few, and the report is too 
valuable to be in any way limited in its 
appeal to the general public. 

It is to be hoped that such experimenta- 
tion can be resumed again before long— 
perhaps when prosperous days return it 
will be too late!—under conditions more 
favorable to the underlying idealism on 
which it must rest. If it can be what Dr. 
Meiklejohn and his colleagues have done 
and what they report in this volume will be 
of great value as a foundation. 

It is not with technical problems of or- 
ganization, curriculum, or personnel that 
Dr. Jacks deals in his lectures on ‘‘Educa- 
tion through Recreation.’ He is concerned 
to show that our work and our leisure, 
hitherto so rigidly divided from one 
another as if they were hostile and in- 
compatible, should not be treated as sep- 
arate departments of life. How the worker 
spends his leisure inevitably affects his 
work; how he works will have its influence 
on the kind of pleasure he seeks when 
working hours are over. Dr. Jacks be- 
lieves in a kind of education in which 
work and play will join hands, as they do 
jn all creative art. 

Our mechanical civilization “has greatly 
reduced the area where personal skill is 


possible” and therefore it has very largely 
taken the joy out of labor, but we must 
recognize that on the other side of the 
balance sheet it has vastly increased humen 
leisure. ‘In the increasing total of work- 
free time that is now certain, we see an op- 
portunity for making good what has been 
lost through mechanization.” 

Recreation includes more than playing 
games, it includes the development and use 
of various skills in the arts and crafts, the 
drama, and in human association for 
pleasure. A much needed reform in our 
formal education is in the direction of en- 
couraging self-expression in such skills and 
artistic powers so that there may be more 
joy in life. We have been resting our joy 
too exclusively on what others can do to 
amuse us in return for a price we are willing 
to pay. 

The volume by Dr. Jacks reiterates 
these and some other important points, 
consisting as it does of addresses he has 
given in sixty American cities during the 
last winter and spring. Of course he has 
not supposed himself to be saying any- 
thing new, but he has undoubtedly reached 
many who could profitably discover for 
themselves, and for the children of their 
communities, the value of true recreation 
as a basis both for happier playing and 
for better work. 

H.E.B.S. 


eeek 


PROSPECT UNION EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 


“Suecess is the lot of the man who is 
continually striving to increase the scope 
and quality of his knowledge, and his 
mastery of his trade and of himself,” 
writes Prof. James Ford of Harvard in 
the Preface to ‘‘Educational Opportun- 
ities of Greater Boston,’ just published 
by the Prospect Union Educational Ex- 
change. Professor Ford writes further; 
“Many a man will look back upon the 
year 1932 as the most valuable year of his 
life, if during that year he ceases to drift 
and stops to work out a plan for his future 
which will involve self discovery and train- 
ing for future mastery of self and circum- 
stances.” 

The Prospect Union Educational Ex- 
change, Central Square Building, Cam- 
bridge, is a social welfare agency, operated 
on endowment. Its purpose is to serve 
men and women of Greater Boston by 
providing information and advice concern- 
ing educational opportunities. During 
the past ten years thousands have used the 
information contained in the annual pub- 
lication, ‘Educational Opportunities of 
Greater Boston,’”’ which is found in every 
public library in Massachusetts, on in- 
formation desks throughout Greater Bos- 
ton, on the desks of ministers, teachers, 
newspaper Officials, social workers and 
others who serve the public. Catalogue 
No. 10 for 1932-33 contains nearly 3,000 
courses in 600 subjects offered by more 
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than 150 schools. All of these courses are 
offered to adults, the majority in the eve- 
ning, and at small fees. A limited number 
of catalogues will be distributed to pros- 
pective students who communicate with 
the Exchange. To those who wish advice 
in selecting courses which will best meet 
their needs, the Prospect Union Educa- 
tional Exchange offers free gruidance 
service. Appointments are made by tele- 
phoning Porter 3080. 


* 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 

* 

* ——— 

= Rev. Robert Grenville Arm- 
* strong, pastor of the South Con- 
* gregational Church of Pittsfield, 
* Mass., for several years, has been 
* appointed Secretary of the New 
* Hampshire Congregational Con- 
* ference. 

* Rev. Lucy Milton Giles is a Uni- 
* versalist minister living in West- 
* minster, Mass. 

a! Don C. Seitz, son of Rev. J. A. 
* Seitz, a Universalist minister, has 
* held various positions in the news- 
* paper world. He was successively 
* advertising manager and business 
* manager of the New York World 
* and manager of the Evening World, 
* also one of the editors of the Out- 
* look. He has written a number of 
* books, including biographies of 
* Joseph Pulitzer and Horace Greeley. 
- Harmon Gehr of Albion, Penn., 
* a recent graduate of St. Lawrence 
* University, is the new pastor at 
* Urbana, Illinois. 

* Roland Hall Sharp has been 
* the correspondent of the Christian 
* Science Monitor at Geneva. 

* 

* 
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DR. NEWTON INVITED TO LONDON 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of Philadelphia 
has returned from a brief trip to London. 
According to the Christian World and 
Independent of London, overtures made 
to him to become pastor of King’s Weigh 
House, London, in succession to Dr. Or- 
chard, have been definitely closed. ‘‘As 
an Episcopal clergyman,” says the Chris- 
tian World, “he could not be minister of 
the King’s Weigh House Church without 
the approval of the Bishop of London, 
which was not forthcoming unless the 
church itself went over to the Church of 
England.” While abroad Dr. Newton 
preached in Paris and Berlin. It is not 
clear that Dr. Newton would have gone 
to King’s Weigh House in any event, but 
he went to London to talk it over. 

The editor of the Christian World says: 
“Dr. Fort Newton loves preaching in 
London, and I have a notion he might be 
tempted to come back here. On the one 
Sunday that he was in London Dr. New- 
ton went to hear Dr. Dudley of Brooklyn 
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preach at the King’s Weigh House in the 
morning, and Canon Storr at the Abbey 
in the afternoon. And on Thursday he 
went to hear Rev. John Devon preach at 
the mid-week service at the City Temple.” 

King’s Weigh House is the historic 
Congregational church which, under Dr. 
Orchard, developed a service somewhat 
like a Catholic mass. Dr. Orchard has 
now ‘‘gone over to Rome.” , 


* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1932 

Previously reported ier ssen ua 1,319 
Beecheri@ity, lll. eee eon 2 
ittlenciockinoy 0) 12 seer eree een 2 
(ene Jehlll NEM fee o aacacconc soe tt 
ANGLE ee OME AIMEE, Oca oc cte 1,330 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 358. Horton, 
Mich., 2. Concord, Mich., 1. Total, 


356. 


* * 


A SERVICE OF LOVE 


Mr. Royal O. Mason, superintendent of 
our Sunday school in Pawtucket, R. L., 
has driven over to the Doolittle Univer- 
salist Home for the Aged at Foxboro, 
Magss., every Sunday afternoon in July 
and August and conducted a devotional 
service and carried on a Bible Study Class 
for the residents of the Home. This 
work was given as a volunteer service of 
love. Several times Mr. Mason secured 
the assistance of soloists and choruses to 
enrich the evening hour. As this all came 
during the period of vacation in the local 
Universalist church it was greatly appre- 
ciated. Such an evidence of true religious 
interest on the part of a busy man of af- 
fairs such as is Mr. Mason, is too precious 
to be passed over lightly. 

* * 
REV. W. H. MORRISON DIES IN 
BROCKTON 

The Rev. Dr. William H. Morrison, 
eighty, pastor emeritus of the First Uni- 
versalist Church and father of Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole, national president of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, died here 
Sept. 4 at his home, 188 Belmont Street, 
following a long illness. 

At the deathbed were his wife, Mrs. 
Alice W. Morrison, his daughter, Mrs. 
Poole, and his son, W. H. Morrison, Jr., 
of New York. 

When Brockton accorded a municipal 
welcome to Mrs. Poole upon her return 
from the West after beingelected president 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs last 
spring, Dr. Morrison was too ill to attend 
and the route of the parade was extended 
past his house so he could view it from his 
piazza. 

He was a native of Farmington, Me., 
where he attended the publie schools. 
He was a graduate of Westbrook Sem- 
inary, Maine; Tufts College and Tufts 
Divinity School. 
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His first pastorate was at Warren, where 
he remained four years. He was eighteen 
years in Wakefield, fourteen years in 
Manchester, N. H., and came to Brockton 
as pastor of the First Universalist Church 
in 1899. In 1909 he was called to Nashua, 
N. H., where he remained until his retire- 
ment in 1925. 

When he moved to Brockton, after 
retiring, he was elected pastor emeritus 
of the First Universalist Church, a posi- 


tion he held until his death.—Boston 
Herald. 
* * 
A NEW PAPER FROM GRAND 
RAPIDS 


Our church at°Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Rev. James W. Hailwood, pastor, begin- 
ning this month, will publish “All Souls 
Monthly,” the first number of which has 
come to our office. It presents a very 
creditable appearance, and contains in- 
teresting and useful material. It will 
doubtless be of great service to the church. 
The editor is Peter Vander Laan. 


* * 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The sixty-second annual meeting of 
the Lower Wabash Association of Uni- 
versalist Churches was held with the 
Little Hickory Church, Rev. M. M. Hicks, 
pastor. Beginning Thursday night, Aug. 
25, and ending with Sunday afternoon, 
Aug. 28, there was a fine turn-out. Some 
fine doctrinal sermons were given by 
Rev. Wm. D. Harrington of Metropolis, 
Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hoopeston. 
Rey. Carl A. Polson, D. D., of Decatur, and 
Rev. M. M. Hicks. 

Friday’s sessions, morning and after- 
noon, were favored by a visit of President 
John W. Winzeler of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention, and Mrs. Mary 
Slaughter Scott, wife of Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott of the Peoria church. Mrs. Scott 
led the afternoon discussion at the Round 
Table on the subject: “Is the Work of the 
Universalist Church Done?’ Speaking 
from a wide experience in the field of 
religious education, her talk was very in- 
formative and interesting. 

President Winzeler brought the greet- 
ings of the Illinois State Convention, and 
extended a cordial invitation to their 
meeting, which will be held at Peoria 
some time in September. 

Mrs. Viola Hicks, wife of Rev. M. M. 
Hicks of Bingham, was elected president 
for the ensuing year; Carl M. Kibler of 
Rose Hill was elected first vice-president, 
Mrs. Cora Hartley, Waltonville, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Leo Newlin, Hutson- 
ville, was elected secretary, and C. O. 
Washburn, Beecher City, was re-elected 
treasurer. 

Four new members were received into 
the church at the noon session by Rey. 
Wm. D. Harrington. Mr. and Mrs. 
Branson Sears of Ramsey were taken into - 
the Little Hickory church, and Robert 
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Place and Miss Ora Lorton were taken 
into the Beecher City church. Mrs. 
Sears is the daughter of Rev. M. M. Hicks; 
and young Robert Place’s acceptance into 
the church made a 100 per cent member- 
ship in the Universalist church of his 
family. 

Next year’s meeting will be with the 
Hutsonville church. 


ae 


GROVE MEETING AT BRYANT 
POND, MAINE 


The annual Grove Meeting at Bryant 
Pond, Maine, under the auspices of the 
Oxford Association, was held on Aug. 28. 
James E. Philoon of Auburn, president 
of the association, presided at both ser- 
vices. 

Miss Crockett, owner of the grove, was 
present to see to the comfort of the gather- 
ing. The organ and pulpit were brought 
from the church, and garden flowers 
offered their colors in contrast to the 
green of the trees. The music of the 
pines sustained the music of the organ and 
the quartet, led by Mr. G. W. Q. Perham. 
The sun, unmindful of the eclipse to come 
on Wednesday, lighted a fern here, a wild 
aster there, touched the gold of a leaf from 
the birches, accented the blue ribbon on a 
little girl, and cast a halo about the head 
of her grandmother. 

A friendly, well-mannered dog joined 
the morning congregation. In the back- 
ground piles of birch spool squares, drying 
under little Swiss chalet roofs, spoke of 
man’s work. Behind the grove the deep 
waters of Lake Christopher, the pictur- 
esque little islands, the granite cliffs be- 
yond, told of God’s handiwork. 

Rev. Howard A. Markley of Gorham, 
N. H., delivered the sermon at the morn- 
ing service, while Will A. Kelley of Oak- 
land, Maine, preached in the afternoon. 
Others taking part in the services were 
Rev. C. D. McKenzie, of the Bryant 
Pond Baptist church, Rev. Milo G. Fol- 
som of Pittsfield, and Rev. Marguerite 
Pearman MclIntire of Norway. 

G. R. McIntire. 


Notices 


COMING EVENTS 

Maine State Convention, Caribou, Sept. 19, 20, 21. 

North Carolina State Convention, Clinton, Sept. 
29, 

Illinois State Convention, Peoria, Sept. 29, 30, 31. 

Board of Trustees Universalist General Con- 
vention (Albany), early in October. 

New Hampshire State Convention, Concord, Oct. 
Ded; 4; 

New York State Convention, Middleport, Oct. 
BS ynA Os Ox 

Michigan State Convention, October. 

Ontario (Canada) Convention, second week in 
October. 

Indiana State Convention, Logansport, Oct. 25, 
26, 27. 

Kansas State Convention, Hutchinson, Oct. 25, 
ASA 

Massachusetts-Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass., Oct. 8 and 9. 

Y. P. C. U. of Illinois Convention, Peoria, Sept. 


30, Oct. 1 and 2. 


Minnesota State Convention, Minneapolis, Oct. 
6, 7, 8 and 9. 


* 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the 67th annual ses- 
sion of the Universalist Convention of Minnesota, 
together with its auxiliary bodies, will be held at 
the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Oct. 6, 
7, 8 and 9, 1932. Convention session called for 
Thursday, at 11 a. m., for the reports of officers, 
election of officers, and the transaction of any other 
business rightfully brought before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST STATE 
CONVENTION 
Notice 

The Executive Committee of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention proposes the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution of the Con- 
vention, to be acted upon at the annual session, 
Oct. 3 and 4, 1932. 

Amendment to Article 4, Officers, add Section 4, 
to read: “Such of these officers as shall have the 
handling or custody of money, shall be adequately 
bonded, the Bonding Company named, and the 
amount of the bond to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee of the Convention.” 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
Eee 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE a 


Rev. Willis Moore received on transfer from 
Michigan, Aug. 8. 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
x Ox 
BALLOU ASSOCIATION 
The Ballou Association of Universalist Churches 
will meet at the Universalist church in Mt. Carmel, 
Ohio, Sunday, Sept. 25. There will be morning, 
afternoon and evening services. Basket dinner and 
supper will be served. 
Rose Day, Assistant Secretary. 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Iowa, Rev. Wm. R. 

Holloway, August 29, 1932. 
M.L. Aldridge. 
eee 
W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 
Proposed Constitutional Amendments 

The following proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Maine will be voted upon at the Conven- 
tion in Caribou, Sept. 20. 

At present we have seven District Superintend- 
ents. The proposal is to amend Article LV, Section 1, 
by striking out the word “seven,’’ and substituting 
“the number of whom shall be determined by the 
Executive Board.” 

Our Convention no longer meets in May, so it is 
proposed to amend Article V, Section 3, by striking 
out the words, “one to the State Convention in 
May.” 

Orders for expenditure of money are now signed 
by the president and secretary. It is proposed to 
amend Article V, Section 4, by inserting the words, 
“President and.” This is to make our laws conform 
to our practise. 


Ethel F. Manning, Secretary. 
x Ox 


PASTORS’ CONFERENCE IN HARTFORD 


The fifteenth annual Pastors’ Conference for 
clergymen of all denominations in the Connecticut 
Vailey, including western Massachusetts, will be 
held under the auspices of the Pastoral Union of 
Connecticut and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 18 and 14, in 
Hartranft Hall of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, 55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford, Conn. 

The leader will be Rev. George Arthur Buttrick, 
D. D., pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. His general theme will 
be “The Reality of Prayer.” 

Dr. Buttrick is a graduate of Victoria University, 
Manchester, England, and attended the Lanca- 
shire Independent Seminary. He received the 
D. D. degree from Hamilton College in 1927 and 


from Middlebury College in 1930. He succeeded 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin at the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in 1927. 

De. Buttrick’s book on “The Parables of Jesus,” 
published in May, 1929, was chosen as the Religious 
Book of the Month. He gave the Yale Lectures on 
Preaching (Lyman Beecher Lectureship) in April, 
1931, and these lectures produced in book form 
under the title, “Jesus Came Preaching,” were also 
a Religious Book Club selection. 

Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, the first 
beginning at 11 o’clock Daylight Saving Time, and 
two sessions on Wednesday. Lodging without 
charge will be provided up to the dormitory capacity 
for those who apply in advance. The conference is 
in charge of a committee consisting of Prof. W. D. 
Barnes, Rey. L. H. Dorchester, Rev. J. N. Lackey, 
Rev. Roscoe Nelson and Prof. C. S. Thayer. 

x * 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION ~ 


Official Call 


The 43d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Fitchburg, Mass., Saturday and 
Sunday, Oct. 8 and 9, 1932, to transact business as 
follows: (1) To hear reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Thelma Brown, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
x x 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 107th annual convention of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists will be held Oct. 
5 and 6 in the Universalist church, Middleport. 
The meetings of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the Women’s State Aid and the New York Uni- 
versalist Women’s Missionary Society will be held 
on Oct. 3-5. The convention is being held for the 
purpose of hearing reports, electing officers for the 
ensuing year and for the transaction of any other 
business that may come before it. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
3S 
OFFICIAL CALL OF ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U. 

The 43d annual convention of the Young Peopie’s 
Christian Union of Illinois will be held at the First 
Universalist Church in Peoria, Sept. 30, Oct. 1 and 
2, for the purpose of receiving reports, the election 
of officers, and the transaction of such other business 
as may legally come before it. 

Edna M. Davis, Secretary. 
eR 

VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP 

COMMITTEE 


Rev. Chas. H. Pennoyer, Rev. J. L. Dowson, and 
Rev. H. E. Latham have been appointed by the 
Vermont Fellowship Committee to ordain Harry A, 
Farrar in the Community Church of Andover, Vices 
Sunday, Sept. 25, at 7 p. m. 

H.E. Latham, Secretary. 
* OX 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 104th annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Caribou, Maine, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1932. Meetings of the auxil- 
iary organizations will be held in connection with 
the Convention, beginning Monday evening, Sept. 
19. The Convention is held for the purpose of 
hearing reports, electing officers for the ensuing year, 
and transacting such other business as may come 
before it. 

Each parish in the state is entitled to representa- 
tion by three lay delegates, with one additional 
delegate from each parish that has fifty or more 
families. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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Local and Suburban [Local and Suburban Service| 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth HE. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 


Call, or write 
for catalog 


YY Massachusetts 


Ww Bible Society 
A tronic £:. Coston 
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THE UNIVERSALIST WEEKLY 
In the 114th year of its history. 
Going still to families that it went to in 1819. 
Making new friends every day. 
Introduce it. Extend its influence. Talk it up. 
Subscription $2.50 a year. Ministers of all denominations $1.25. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Use the Mails for 


Rally Day 


Post Card Invitations can be mailed for one cent 


1 + icht is prepared to 
The Universalist Publishing House *_rrepsrec .%° 


material as a call for Rally Day. Order your supplies 
promptly, and mail to every last person who ought to be 
a part of the big rally. 


The cards are attractively printed in colors, and the 
designs and messages are suitable for the different grades 
from Nursery Class up. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


A unique and original “attendance-getter” is the 
“Basket-ball Rally Day Novelty” in folder form for gen- 
eral use above the Primary. Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Rally Day Souvenir Button to give to all who 
attend. Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes. Price, 40 cents per 
hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 
COURSES: Business Administration, 

Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 

graphic, Office Management, Normal 

Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 

Personal attention, able faculty, modern 

equipment, new building. Graduates 

placed. For Catalogue write 

ES) F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ Schoo! of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT .n1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing ‘House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD'S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE § 00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 2 Postpaid 
ismeney a Palestine 
Pictures in 


=o. : AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s | 
Own Interest with 


Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and placeg taken from nature and lite 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, i 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the, aid of 


which children can learn to pronounce the dif 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


: Spectmen of Tyve . 
16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
land said, « Suffer little children to 

No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......++++++ © 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho” 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully !o 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A )rief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 


$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. ‘For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


He was a new boarder. When prunes 
were served for breakfast for the third 
morning in succession, he felt he was en- 
titled to say something. “I am not very 
fond of prunes,” he said. ‘Have I no 
choice?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the lady of the house. 
“You may take ’em or leave ’em.’’—Chris- 
tian Register. 

ok * 

Conductor: “‘Can’t you see the sign ‘No 
Smoking?’ ” 

Sailor: “‘Sure, mate, that’s plain enough. 
But there are so many dippy signs here. 
Looka there, one says, ‘Wear Nemo Cor- 
sets.’ So I ain’t paying attention to any 
of them.”—B. and’ M. Employees’ Maga- 
zine. 

o* * 

As to the total population in Manchuria, 
the Chinese comprise about 96 per cent, 
the Japanese only 6 per cent, the Koreans 
3 per cent, and the Russians 4 per cent. 
That is to say, the Chinese population in 
Manchuria is a hundred times greater than 
the Japanese.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

* * 

Persons living on Rogers Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, were awakened at 2 a. m. to-day by 
the explosion of gas fumes in a manhole in 
front of 55 Rogers Avenue. The manhole 
was hurled through the plate-glass window 
of Ralph’s barber shop.— New York Sun. 

* * 

It is so important for one to use the 
right word. “Don’t you know you can’t 
turn around in the middle of the block?” 
said the traffic officer. 

Mrs. Ormsbee: ‘‘Oh, I think I can make 
it. Thank you so much.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Mr. Ringling eats sparingly; smokes 
denicotinized cigars, takes daily exercises, 
and until the beginning of this illness was 
able to touch the floor with his finger tips 
without bending.— New York World-Tele- 
gram. 

ok * 

Crystal Gazer: ‘I see—I see a buried 
treasure—” 

Client: “‘Yes—never mind that. It’s 
probably my husband’s first wife. I know 
all about her.”— Young Men. 

* * 

“Who will help a man to correct per- 
sonality defects if not his wife?” asks a 
heart-throb editor. 

Well, sister, there is his wife’s mother. 
—Cincinnalt Enquirer. 

* * 

The latest thing to be patented is a 
bullet-proof shirt that will stop a revolver 
shot at five paces. The final test, how- 
ever, will come when it is sent to the 
laundry.— Judge. 

* * 

Of course Mayor Walker is innocent. 
He never was in New York long enough to 
commit any of the crimes attributed to 
him.—Dunbar’s Weekly. 
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Another Cruising Book 
Going Out of Print 


© 


We are unable to fill orders received every little while for 


Cruising Around a Changing World 
Cruising Créle Country 


By Johannes 
THEY ARE OUT OF PRINT 


© 


Now we offer the last four hundred copies of 


Nature Cruisings 


to new subscribers or to subscribers who send 
renewals, at the rate of 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 


This offer of a popular $2.50 book for $1.00 will soon exhaust 
our stock. Move promptly if you want the book 


A GOOD HOLIDAY GIFT 


© 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALVAR W. POLK, 
Manager Book Department. 


